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THE Sarnors’ MaGAazing AND SsaMEn’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labor of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SzAMEN’s Causs, commending 
“ op es to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 

eople. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especial! 
such as will tend to their spiritual edifernan. Important notices to sine 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. 1t will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interestin 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for the 
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Is also issued as an eight page month i 
_Is also: e y tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitous 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this ae at the 


rate of one dollar per hundred. 
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PUGET SOUND, ITS DEPTH OF WATER AND HARBORS. 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


Ibrought to this archipelago of har- 
bors an extraordinary measure of the 
depth of the water and the security 
of the anchorage. A Sag Harbor 
whaler had said to me: “‘ A seventy- 
four gun ship can lie pretty much all 

over the sound, with her jib-boom 
{ among the trees on shore, six fathoms 
_ under her bows, and twenty fathoms 
under her stern.” And I had read 
in Lennard of the depth of the channel 
separating the island of Vancouver 
from the mainland, which channel in 
all its external characteristics and 
features strictly resembles the entire 
body of water called Puget Sound in 
t the charter of the Northern Pacific 
Rail-road. Hesays: ‘As might be 
supposed in a sea of this description, 
_ the results obtained by sounding are 
very various; but the reader will 
probably hardly be prepared to hear 
that the extraordinary depth of se- 
_venty or eighty fathoms is frequent- 
‘ly met with, and this, in many cases, 
under the very shadow of the rocky 
coast of the island itself. I remember 
01 one occasion a sounding, taken at 
our bow, gave a depth of eigth 
fathoms, while one at our stern gave 
fifteen ;” (the measurements were 

taken off the deck of a little yacht of 

twenty tons;) and on another occa- 
‘sion we obtained eight fathoms and 


, 


sixty fathoms as the result of two 
successive throws of our line.” 
Governor Stevens, of Washington 
Territory, who was assigned by the 
Government, in 1853, to the duty of 
exploring a route for a Pacific Rail- 
road from St. Paul to Puget Sound, 
thus describes this marvelous body 
of water; ‘‘On the whole west coast 
from San Diego to the north, nothing 
like this is met. All the water-chan- 
nels of which Admiralty Inlet is 
composed are comparatively narrow 
and long. They have all, more or 
less, bold shores, and are throughout 
very deep and abrupt, somuch so that 
in many places a ship's side will strike 
the shore before the keel will touch the 
ground. Even in the interior and 
most hidden parts, depths of fifty and 
one hundred fathoms occur as broad 
as De Fuca Strait itself. Vancouver 
found sixty fathoms near the Vashon 
Island within a cable length of the 
shore, and in Possession Sound he 
found no soundings with aline of one 
hundred and ten fathoms. Our mo- 
dern, more extensive soundings prove 
that this depth diminishes towards 
the extremities of the inlets and 
basins. A high tide goes up from De 
Fuca Strait into all these sounds. 
Even at Nisqually, the southern 
point of Admiralty Inlet ( Puget 
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Sound), the spring tides are eighteen 
feet high, and the neaps, twelve. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
safety of these waters for navigation. 
Not a shoal exists within them; not a 
hidden rock; no sudden overfalls of 
the water or the air ; no such strong 
flaws of the wind as in other narrow 
waters, forinstance, asin those of Ma- 
gellan’s Strait. And there are in this 
region so many excellent and most 
secure ports that the commercial ma- 
rine of the Pacific Ocean may be here 
easily accommodated.” 

That is an understatement. The 
war and merchant ships of the world 
could be received and sheltered in 
this unequaled archipelago of har- 
bors. Port Townshend is a harbor ten 
miles long, with regular soundings of 
from eighteen fatiioms to six fathoms, 
and good holding-ground all over. 
Dwamish Bay is six miles long, two 
and a half miles wide, and has a 
depth of from eighty fathoms to thir- 
ty. Port Susan is ten miles long, 
three and a half wide, and good- 
holding ground in from forty to fifty 
fathoms. Port Discovery is six miles 
long, and two and a half wide, with 
regular soundings of from thirty to 
thirty-five fathoms in mid-channel, 
and ten fathoms close to the shore. 
It is covered by a little high island 
called ‘Protection,‘‘ which is two 
miles from the entrance to the har- 
bor, and which locks out all winds. 
Washington Harbor, likewise pro- 
tected against all winds, has a depth 
of from twenty fathoms to nine, right 
in shore. But both time and space 
fail to catalogue the ports on Puget 
Sound with their soundings. The 
survey of these waters by our Govern- 
ment has been thorough, and a study 
of the charts of the sound issued by 
the Coast Survey Bureau will simply 
astonish people whose impressions of 
the depth of the anchorage and of the 
harbors have been derived from their 
experience of either coast of the At- 
lantic. The shallowest portion of 
this wonderful Archipelago is Bell- 
ingham Bay; yet the soundings at its 
entrance are from thirty to twent 
fathoms, and the regular decrease to 
the shore, east, south and north, is 
from sixteen fathoms to three. This 
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Bay for navies is an irregular square. 
eight miles across each way, and. 
completely land-locked except from. 
the south-east, in which direction it: 
extends for ten miles. It contains: 
over thirty square miles of anchor- 
age. All over this immense area the) 
holding-ground is good, save in one) 
peculiarly exceptional streak. The) 
sandstone, which roofs over the bitu-: 
minous coal which underlies the) 
Puget Sound valleys, comes up and. 
constitutes a floor for a strip of Bell- | 
ingham Bay half a mile wide and two) 
miles long. There is a thin deposit; 
of mud over this sandstone floor, and | 
some anchors sometimes tear through | 
it in heavy south-east gales. But; 
drifting vessels have plenty of room| 
and invariably fetch up with their: 
ground-tackle in solid clay and deep | 
water. 

Including all the safe holding-. 
ground inside of Guemes Island, Bell-- 
ingham Bay has over one hundred and! 
fifty square miles in which vessels can) 
safely anchor in all weather. There is: 
nothing on earth like this. 

Before sailing out of Bellingham! 
Bay, I will note for Atlantic-slope: 
people two strange facts connected’ 
with these wonderful waters—not' 
without present and prospective va-: 
lue. Theaverage rise and fall of the: 
tide is about twelve feet in summer 
and fourteen in winter. But the tides; 
here differ from those of every other! 
part of the world. During summer, 
it is low water nearly all day and 
high water all night. In the winter, 
this is reversed, it being high water 
all day and low water all night. But 
the relation of the tides to the full 
and change of the moon mantains 
here as elsewhere. It is always high 
water at six o’clock at those periods, 
the highest tides being at six p. m. in 
summer and at six a. m. in winter. 
Dr. Cooper, of the Army, speaking 
of these tides says: “This great bo- 
dy of water is nearly as salt as the 
ocean itself, and is renewed twice in 
each day by tides, which range bet- 
ween the limits of eighteen feet, each 
alternate tide being less than the pre- 
ceding, until it is reduced to a rise ox 
fall of less than a foot, when it begins 
to increase again, the other series de- 
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creasing in its turn. By this ar- 
rangement it happens that the ex- 
treme low tides occur about once in 
every fortnight.” 

What unlimited water-power can 
be got out of tide mill-ponds around 
Puget Sound! 

Governor Stevens, who lived on 
Paget Sound, likened it to a tree 
with a very recognizable body call- 
ed Admiralty Inlet, and innumer- 
The trunk of 
this tree of harbors ebbs and flows 
in a directly north and south line 
over more than an entire degree of 
latitude. The trunk and its branches 
together fill a region seventy nauti- 
cal miles in length from north to 


south, and thirty miles in breadth 


from east to west. The country in 
which this body of profound water 
nestles in nooks and coves, and 
flows in vast canals, is a wide val- 


_ ley, bounded on the west by the 


Olympian chain of mountains and on 
the east by the Cascades. From 
every part of the Sound the snow- 
covered peaks cf both ranges can be 
seen at once. The distance between 
these crests of frosted silver, shining 
eternal above the evergreen of the ce- 
dars and firs which crowd the moun- 
tain-sides and valleys, and above the 
blue of the waters of the Sound, is 
one hundred miles. The space be- 
tween the ranges is of moderate ele- 
vation and presents a quite level de- 
pression. The higher spurs of the 
two mountain chains nowhere come 
to the water’s edge. The shore-lands 
in the immediate neighborhood of all 
the channels are, therefore, only 


hills, in part splendidly wooded, in 
_ part covered with luxuriant grass. 


The pillars of Hercules, on which 


_ swing the gates ofinlet and outlet to 


the Mediterranean Sea are but the 
posts of a wicket compared to the 
gigantic portals of De Fuca. The 
width of the entrance is fourteen 


- miles. The northern gate-post, Cape 


Bonilla, is the seaward buttress of a 
range of mountains, some of which 
are 6,000 and some 7,000 feet high. 
They are covered with fir trees to 
the summits. They are not bald. 
They have the green of eternal youth. 


Cape Flattery, the head-land on the 
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south, is a wonder, that men should 
travel around the globe to see. It 
is the termination of the snow-clad 
Olympic range. Where it breaks 
down into the ocean, it is a perpen- 
dicular wall one hundred feet high, 
of jagged, contorted rock, a conglo- 
merate of boulders of basalt, beach- 
sand, round cobble stones, and peb- 
bles, solidified into the hardness of 
adamant. The material presents the 
resistance of flint. Buta force of 
nature in some far-back age cracked, 
broke and disarranged it, as man 
with a grip of his fingers would 
splinter an army biscuit. Immense 
blocks stand detached in every posi- 
tion. Their characteristic is a sus- 
pension of falling. Unseen pressure 
holds these vast masses in place, 
but their downward movement is so 
seeming, that the beholder sweats 
with impatience at the stoppage of 
an action that he feels must in- 
stantly be resumed, and to see which 
he is constrained to wait. The never 
ending, yet never arriving, avalan- 
che of mountain fragments was ar- 
rested in mid heavens—thousands of 
years ago? How long? Who knows? 
Down beneath them the sea has 
for centuries been drilling and bor- 
ing into the rock, and has made vast 
and deep grottos, and arches, and 
colonades, into which the tides ebb 
and flow, and where seals live and 
love and raise families of baby seals, 
and where violet-colored cormorants, 
petrels, guillemots, harlequin ducks, 
and muros make nests and make 
music of a deliciousness that money 
cannot buy. And, unparalleled 
beauty, all around this gate-post of 
the entrance to Puget Sound, in 
white foam down into the sea des- 
cend cascades of water from the 
summits of the cliffs. Lichens and 
mosses grow on the rocks above the 
swell of the waves. From the up- 
per tide-levels down hang fringes of 
see-weeds of the greatest variety and 
the utmost profusion. Above these 
are banks of blue flowers which in 
great patches change the jagged rock 
into soft blue sky. . 
From its gateway the Strait runs 
east for 49 miles with a width of 11 
miles—and what depth? The lead at 
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the end of 150 fathoms of line has 
failed to find bottom in the deepest 
parts. From the point of 40 miles 
the Strait gradually contracts to 8 
miles, which width it holds for about 
15 miles—then it expands into a 
channel 20 miles wide. From the 
ocean to Whidby Island where the 
Strait ends, is 84 miles. In all this 
imperial avenue there is but one 
rock, and that is an island with a 
lighthouse on it. Throughout and 
all over, the Strait is very deep. Its 
average depth in mid-channel is one 
hundred fathoms, and this depth is 
carried near shore on both sides. 
And in all the channels and bran- 
ches of the Strait these extraordinary 
soundings are maintained. Hood’s 
Canal, for example, which is forty 
miles long and from one to two miles 
wide, has a ‘‘channel” depth of from 
fifty to sixty fathoms. Where it 
does sboal it performs the operation 
in water from thirty fathoms to five 
fathoms deep. The southern half of 
the Canal de Haro has from sixty to 
one hundred fathoms, while the 
northerly half, according to Stevens, 
“‘shows the more moderate sound- 
ings of from thirty to forty fath- 
oms.” The depth over the Sandy 
Hook entrance to the Harbor of New 
York is twenty-one feetin the South 
channel, and twenty-two feet in the 
Gedney channel, at low water. 

This tree of deep and secure har- 
bors, whose trunk, Admiral Inlet, is 
forty-six miles broad and forty miles 
long, surprised its Spanish, Ame- 
rican, and British explorers with 
suddenly discovered little harbors 
like hidden fruit among thick leaves, 
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pendent from bays and attached to 
canals—quiet lovely nooks, embo- 
somed in green woods, and so deep 
that squadrons of frigates could 
safely anchor there—so deep that 
the work at the windlass of lifting a 
ship’s holding-tackle makes all Eng- 
lish speaking sailors swear, and all 
Spaniards invoke those saints who 
hold in guardianship imperiled or 
lazy seamen. So secreted by fanci- 
ful nature were these harbors of har- 
bors—or so hidden by the mother- | 
harbors were these baby-ports—so 
snugged away were they and tucked — 
up, with overhanging hills of foliage, 
with coverings of forest timber, and 
with narrow entrances whose uni- 
formity of height and of leafy cover- 

ing showed to the ordinary observer — 
continuity of barrier, that Vancou- | 
ver passed many by without seeing 
them, and the Spaniards did not find 
them, nor did the sharp eyes in the 
Yankee heads Wilkes was captain 
over detect them. But the lumber- 
men on the Sound have found them 
—they, and the officers of the Coast 
Survey Service. And they are the 
loveliest bits of creation. One stands 
entranced on the deck of a vessel 
within their circles. Would that 
I had the wealth to covenant with 
man never to bring into these para- 
dises of harbors the axe! The ideal 
sacrilege of chopping through the | 
Garden of Eden to feed a saw-mill | 
is realized daily here by the remorse- 
less Americans who feed the hungry 
gangs of the Sound mills with the 

king trees and the queen trees of the | 
world.—Christian Union. | 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA-BED. 


At a late meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Captain Sher- 
ard Osborn, R. N., gave an account 
of our present knowledge of the con- 
figuration of the bed of the ocean 
as derived from Admiralty surveys 
and Submarine Telegraph expediti- 
ons during the last fifteen years,— 
His explanations were illustrated by 
a number of excellent diagrams show 
Ing transverse sections of the North 


Atlantic and of the Indian Ocean, 
and longitudinal sections of the north | 
and south Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. The first general feature 
pointed out was the absence from | 
the sea-bed of those great and ab- | 
rupt inequalities which distinguish 
the surface of the land, and the softer — 
undulations and greater level were 
attributed by the author chiefly to 
the plaining action of currents. So 
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level is the bottom of the Indian 
Ocean that Captain Halpin in laying 
the Indian cable stated that for 


_ hundreds of miles there was no va- 


ration in the dynamometer of the 


_ eables’s descent, and that it could 
_ have been laid at the full speed 


of the Great Eastern. Another 


important general fact that had’ 


resulted was the proof of the error 


_ of all former statements of very 


great depth of the ocean. No depth 
had been found greater than 2,900 
fathoms (17,400ft. ) It was true the 
Pacific had not yet been investigat- 
ed, but anumber of soundings had 
been taken in the North Pacific and 


_ they showed a maximum depth of 
less than 3,900 fathoms. The author 


entered ito details regarding the 


_ valleys of enormous breadth and 


length that had been established as 
existing in the Atlantic and Medi- 


_ terranean, and also described the 


submarine plateaus and the temper- 
atures at different depths.. He con- 
cluded by expressing the thanks of 
scientific men and others to, Admiral 
Richards, hydrographer to the Ad- 
miralty, under whom the recent 
great progress in deep-sea soundings 
had been carried out. 

Professor Huxley expressed his 
dissent from the author of the paper 
with regard to the great difference 
alleged to exist in the surfaces of 


® the sea-bed and of the land—a 


difference which, he contended, 
would not appear if both were drawn 
on a true scale. This, however, only 
applied to the great general features 
of the surface ; it took no account of 
the minor irregularities, which on 
the land were caused by the bso 
recent discovery had shown that the 
most characteristic organisms of the 
deep-sea bed, named coccoliths and 
coccospheres, existed at all depths, 
even in shallow shore waters, and 
were also found fossil in sedimen- 
tary rocks of all epochs ; a discovery 
of great interest, as confirming the 
view of the uniform conditions of 
submarine deposit in all ages of the 
earth’s history. He was opposed to 
the view that the animals found liv- 
ing in the dark regions of the lowest 
sea depths depended for light on 
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phosphorescence of some of the 
species, and saw no reason for con- 
eluding that they could not exist 
without light. He also doubted the 
accuracy of the very low tempera- 
tures found at very great depths, and 
thought that those taken in the 
Indian Ocean might be explained by 
the fact that they were taken with 
thermometers not rectified for pres- 
sure He concluded by giving warm 
praise to the British government for 
the great work they had encouraged 
in these deep-sea surveys, and main- 
tained that they had been unjustly 
assailed for their refusal to aid in 
furthering science, which they were 
ready to do wherever a good case 
was made out for their giving assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys was convinced, 
from the soundings he had himself 
taken, that there were great inequal- 
ities in the bed of the North Atlantic. 
In one case the same dredging gave 
depths of 1,055 and of 740 fathoms. 
In the same, sea gravel was very 
widely spread over the bottom, and 
there were often extremely rough 
flints, which he thought would be 
dangerous to submarine cables. 
Many of the animals he had dredged 
up from great depths were amply 
provided with orgaus of sight, show- 
ing that light was there existent. 
The submarine cable of the Medi- 
terranean was subject to the attacks 
of boring animals, a mollusc and a 
crustacean. 

Captain Sherard Osborn conclud- 
ed the discussion by adducing the 
fact that the grapnels used to recover 
the severed cable of 1865, swept 
across the bottom for more than a 
hundred miles, and, in crossing the 
cable, scarcely ever failed to book 
it, which could not have happened 
had there been abrupt inequalities 
of surface. 

> »@<>___— 


Our Navy. 


By the Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy, we have 181 war ships, 
carrying 1309 guns: of these, 52 are 
monitors, 30 sailing vessels, while 
the rest are steamers. This, the 
Secretary of the Navy thinks not suf- 
ficient for a first-class power. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK AT STRASBOURG, FRANCE. 


The city of Strasbourg was re- 
cently subjected for a long time to 
a furious bombardment, which occa- 
sioned the destruction of many lives, 
and of a great part of the city, in- 
cluding fine public buildings, libra- 
ries and galleries. 

Much anxiety was felt in regard 
to the cathedral, the spire of which 
is regarded as singularly beautiful, 
and for the wonderful piece of me- 
chanism known as the astronomi- 
cal clock. For five hundred years 
the city has boasted of her wonder- 
ful clock, which has been renewed 
and restored from time to time. 

The first great clock was com- 
menced in 1352, and completed in 
two years. It was known as the 
clock of the three magi, as figures 
representing the three wise men 
bowed their heads at noon before a 
statue of Mary. Of this clock there 
are many legends, one of which is 
that the maker was blinded to pre- 
vent his executing any similar work 
for any other city. Itranfor nearly 
two hundred years. 

Between 1547 and 1574 Dasypo- 
dius built a second clock, retaining 
from the old clock the cock perched 
on the summit. This faithful fel- 
low crowed every day at noon, and 
continued his labors until 1789, 
when it gave out altogether, having 
done its duty for four hundred and 
thirty-five years ; and with it stopped 
the clock of Dasypodius. These 
two clocks in their astronomical 
part were based on Ptolemy’s sys- 
tem, in which the sun was supposed 
to revolve around the earth. 

The present clock is, however, ac- 
curately made on the Copernican 
system, and in the calendar follows 
the reformed calendar of Pope 
Gregory XIII. It was executed by 
Schusielgue, who began it in 1838 
and set it going October 2, 1842. The 
case, some paintings and statu i 
the clock of Dasypodius, atte: 
tained. 

The sphere seen at the bottom 
shows every day the fixed stars visi- 
ble at Strasbourg, to the number of 
five thousand. This sphere revolves 


from east to west in a sidereal day, 
which is three minutes and fifty-six 
seconds less than a mean solar day ; 
and carries with it the equator, 
ecliptic and colures. It is so nicely 
arranged as to show the procession 
of the equinoxes, a movement almost 
imperceptible. 

Behind this is the calendar, show- 
ing the months, day of the month, 
dominical letters, names of the saints, 
the immovable feasts, such as 
Christmas, New Year’s, etc., and 
even movable feasts, such as Easter 
and Pentecost, and those depending 
on them, which are different every 
year. A figure of Apollo points to 
each day with his arrow. On the op- 
posite side there is a figure of Diana. 

At midnight, before January Ist, 
the machinery sets this calendar for 
the year, whether leap year or not. 

In the corners are four statues re- 
presenting Persia, Assyria, Greece 
and Rome, the four monarchies of 
Daniel. This dial also shows ap- 
parent time, sunrise and sunset, the 
phases of the moon and eclipses of 
the sun and moon. 

Above this are the days of the 
week shown by figures of the deities 
presumed to preside over each, for 
our readers know that the days 
of the week in all modern lan- 
guages remind us of our heathen 
origin. The Latins devoted their 
days to their godsandthe Germans 
to theirs. French, Spanish and 
Italian derive from the Latin, as 
English does from the German. 

Onthe clock there is a little circle 
railway in which the figures revolve, 
and on Sunday, at the opening in 
front appears Apollo, the Sun god, 
drawn by horses; On Monday, Diana 
or the moon in a chariot drawn by a 
deer; on Tuesday, Mars drawn by a 
war horse; on Wednesday, Mercury 
with his caduceus; on Thursday, 
Jupiter; on Friday, Venus in a car 
drawn by doves; on Saturday, 
Saturn. At the sides are paintings 
by Stimmer representing the Crea- 
tion, Resurrection, Last Judgment, 
ete. 

Above these are two lions from 
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the old clock, holding the shield 
bearing the arms of the city. Here 
is asmall dial showing mean time. 
The two little seated figures are 
active fellows. One strikes each 
quarter of an hour, the other holds 
an hour glass with sand in it, which 
he inverts just as the clock strikes 
the hour. 

Above this is a planetarium, or 


_ orrery, showing the movements of 
_ all the planets visible to the naked 


eye, their proportions and time of 
revolutions being calculated with 
the utmost nicety. 

The globe above represents all the 
changes of the moon, the enlightened 
side increasing or diminishing as 


the moon actually does. 


Above this is the part that strikes 
travelers most. In the lower com- 
partment is Death, and every quar- 
ter of an hour a figure steps for- 
ward, first a child, then a youth, 
then a man in armor, then an old 
man, and strikes the quarter on a 
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bell; he then retires and the hour is 
struck by Death. 

In the upper compartment is 
Christ enthroned, and as soon as 
twelve o’clock strikes the Twelve 
Apostles come out in procession, 
and bow before him to receive his 
blessing, which he gives. At the 
same time the cock above crows 
three times. The ornamental top 
contains a statue of Isaias sur- 
rounded by the Four Evangelists. 

The lower, on the left, is decora- 
ted with paintings from the old 
clock—Urania, the Colossus of Dan- 
iel, and a portrait of the priest, 
Nicholas Copernicus, who founded 
our system of astronomy. 

The size of the whole structure 
may be imagined, when we tell our 
readers that the central part is sixty- 
four feet high. It is wound up once 
a week, and is governed by a regu- 
lator which beats seconds, a pendu~- 
and escapement. 


NOTES ON THE OPIUM HABIT. 


Opium is a crystalline liquid 
exuding from the poppy, and in 
pharmaceutical classification is rank 
ed as a gum. Smoking-opium is 


7 prepared by subjecting the crude 


gum to a thorough filtration with 
water, assisted by heat as a solvent. 
The gum is sometimes supplement- 
ed with the sublimate of mercury, for 
the purpose of intensifying its sti- 
mulating properties. 

Of the preparations of opium, 
morphia, or morphine, is an alkaloid 
extract with the sedative property 
developed, and the narcotic diminish 
ed. Good opium will yield from 
eight to ten per cent., or more. 
Laudanum is a spirituous solution. 
In connection with any form of 
alcohol, the gum operates with in- 
creased energy. The “ black-drop ” 
is a sour tincture. McMun’s Elixir 
is laudanum denarcotized. Par- 
agoric is nothing but a prepation of 
laudanum in connection with cam- 
phor. Morphine enters largely also 
into the composition of ‘‘ Soothing 


Syrups” and other domestic nos- 
trums. 

Opium and its uses are believ- 
ed to have been known to the Ro- 
mans hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, and among the Se- 
meitic peoples the drug found early 
markets and consumers. It was 
probably carried by the Moslems to 
the frontier of China by the tenth 
century. For 800 years, however, 
the importation to China did not 
exceed 200 packages annually. In 
1867 it is estimated that 10,000,000 
pounds were carried into that empire 
from Hindostan alone; this, exclu- 
sive of the quantity smuggled in. In 
1854 the Chinese paid the Kast India 
Company, for opium alone, a sum 
exceeding the total value of all their 
exports of teas and silks. 

The statistics of opium for the 
United States are even more start- 
ling. The importations in 1840— 
India being then as now the chief 
source of supply—were 24,000 
pounds: in 1867 they were nearly 
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146,000 pounds, the prime cost of 
which was upwards of $425,000. The 
ratio of increase in the population 
from 1840 to 1867 is 210:100; in the 
importation of opium for the same 
period, the ratio of increase is 650: 
100. Competent authorities are of 
the opinion that a large allowance 
over the above figures ought to be 
made on account of the contraband 
trade. Eighteen prominent apoth- 
ecaries of New York City judge that 
one-fifth of the opium sold by retail- 
ers would cover all the prescriptions 
of physicians proper. 

The action of opium is tow- 
fold, affecting both the body and 
the mind. ‘The first impression of 
the subject is an indisposition to all 
exertion. The physical state be- 
comes one of inertia. The will 
relaxes into a mere passivity. A 
good-natured complacency displaces 
anything like peevishness. After a 
few hours, sleep sets in, bringing 
with it a dream. Then comes the 
recoil, the gloomy features of which 
more than enshroud the fancied sun- 
shine of the preceding experience. 
The brain, the spinal cord, and the 
stomach, are the organs that most 
surely, swiftly, and keenly, expe- 
rience the disastrous reaction, 
though in many cases the liver 
shares the penalty. As the use of 
the drug is continued the complexion 
becomes bronzed, and the skin livid. 

The most painful consequences 
of the opium habit are, however, yet 
to be mentioned. So soon does it 
establish its iron rule over the 
system, that very early any depriva- 
tion of the wonted supply may induce 
indescribable suffering, if it does not 
realy jeopardize life itself. The 
opium eater finds that he has enter- 
ed the slavery of a master whose 
grip is anguish, and to escape from 
whom is to be gripped more tightly 
than ever. Refreshing sleep becomes 
a thing of the past. Further on in 
his downward career the victim loses 
all relish for social enjoyment. Hig 
moral sense becomes deranged and 
diseased. Conscience ceases to con- 
trol. Insanity at last becomes the 
condition of the mind, and morally 
and physically the man is a wreck 
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and a ruin. Worse than this: the © 
deleterious effects of the habit 
extend to posterity, and the sins of 
the father or mother are visited upon 
the children, even unto the third 
and fourth generations. 

Physical and moral causes, 
either, may provoke the opium-habit | 
Among the former, are to be men- 
tioned certain acute and chronic 
diseases, suh as rheumatism and 
cancer, a scarcity of food, and other 
painful afflictions from which relief 
is sought; among the latter are care, 
sorrow, curiosity, remorse, and other 
feelings which crave the stimulus. 
In England the class most numerous- 
ly addicted to the drug are the toilers 
in the smitheries and mills. In 
France there are believed to be many 
opium-eaters among the inmates of 
the monasteries and nunneries. In 
America the brain- workers are prom- 
inent. Those less likely to be in- 
cluded with the opium-eaters, are 
farmers, mariners, and artisans. It 
is feared, however, in intelligent 
quarters, that the students as a body 
are being transformed from the latter 
class to the former. As to reforma- 
tion and cure, Dr. Alonzo Calkins, 
from whose elaborate treatise the 
facts embodied in these paragraphs 
have been taken, speaks cautiously. 
There are in the main, two courses 
of treatment ; one withholding the 
drug, peremptorily, the other reduc- 
ing the habitual supply by slow 
degrees. The former is rather the 
favorite with the profession, though 
the latter has often been found to 
work successfully. Some practition- 
ers prefer the substitution for the 
drug of some agent calculated in 
part to take its place, until the sys- 
tem becomes accustomed to the 
change. A nourishing diet, the 
warm bath, exercise, and occupation 
of both mind and body, are mention- 
ed as important auxiliaries, but 
whatever is done to rid the individual 
of this terrible chain, the opium- 
habit, must be done promptly, 
vigorously, boldly, and with deter- 
mination. For a sad but pointed 
illustration of these notes; see the 
December Harper. 
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ENGLAND AS A MILITARY POWER. 


The following facts as to England’s 
t- want of preparation for war, are con- 


don Quarterly Review : 


_ In reference to the army, the Quar- 
_ terly declares that it is absolutely in- 

efficient in all arms—infantry, caval- 
bry, and artillery, as well as in the 
_ commisariat department. The mil- 
tia system is a mere delusion, the 


_ volunteers as at present organized 
_ are useless, the reserve force is dan- 
_ gerously weak and of doubtful ca- 
pacity of immediate organization. 
_ The claim Ly the War Office that 
“Bagland could at once put four hun- 
-dred thousand men in the field is 
simply ridiculed, as it may well be. 
Itis attempted to be shown, on the 
“contrary, that seventy or eighty 
_ thousand regular infantry, of doubt- 
ful efficiency, is the most that could 
be put in the field, including two 
thousand or so of first-class reserves. 
There is, in addition, some hundred 
and twenty thousand militia imper- 
fectly trained and worse armed. 
Also a hundred and fifty thousand 
volunteers without equipment or dis- 
 cipline, properly so called. The cav- 
alry, though admittedly good, is, 
through late reductions, uselessly 
small, The artillery, though in effi- 
_ ciency inferior at least to no other, is 
said to be so diminished that ten 
batteries (or sixty guns) is the most 
_ that could be embarked at a week’s 
“notice. This might possibly be soon 
_ supplemented till it reached one hun- 
dred and eighty guns, while the 
- Prussians entered on their present 
campaign with fifteen hundred. 
There appears, too, to be no arms of 
_ precision left in England, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand having been 
sent lately to Canada, and the re- 
mainder to India and the other de- 
_pendencies, while the home forces 
continue armed only with the En- 
~ field. 

The Quarterly does not speak 
much more hopefully of the Royal 
Navy. It gives a list of all the ships 

in commission, and where employ- 
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ed, and entirely denies the additions 
of strength and efficiency claimed for 
it. It attempts to show that the late 
reductions in the strength of the 
crews have impaired its efficacy 
everywhere, both at home and abroad. 
Petty economies have further less- 
ened its offensive powers. The navy 
yards have been shorn of their best 
artisans to save wages. The coaling 
stations have been emptied, with 
the view of reducing the annual es- 
timates. Provisions at the various 
foreign stations have been every- 
where withheld. Valuable material 
of war, which it took years to collect, 
has been sold at auction at in some 
cases one-sixth of the cost. And ex- 
perienced officers, whom it is impos- 
sible to replace by their equals, have 
been dismissed from the service for 
suggesting the impolicy of the course 
thus pursued. The great station of 
Malta this year had only 790 tons of 
coal in store in the place of 20,000, 
and Gibraltar was reduced from near- 
ly 4,000 to 400. And on the West 
India station enough biscuit alone 
could not be had to victual a single 
ship. The same lugubrious story runs 
throughout many details which it is 
no interest here to repeat. 

These statements must of course 
be taken with much allowance for 
party exaggerations. Butthere isno 
doubt a substratum of sound truth 
among them. And it may in this 
place be remarked that Mr. Froude, 
the eminent historian, and whose pre- 
dilections are certainly not anti-Eng- 
lish, largely corroborates these views 
of the Quarterly in a paper of his in 
the last number of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. The breaking out of the Cri- 
mean war found England, after half 
a century of peace, thoroughly un- 
prepared for the task she found set 
before her. And it is now notorious 
that at the time of the German inva- 
sion of Denmark, she was only re- 
strained from armed interference by 
the knowledge of her total disability 
successfully to compete with the 
great military powers which the pro- 
pensities of her people so strongly 
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urged her to defy. These precedents 
give good reason to suppose that 
some similar apprehensions may now 
weigh with that part of the Cabinet 
which is said to be anxious to avoid 
extreme measures against Russia. 


——> 0 2__— 


Dangers of Diving—A Professional 
Diver Narrowly Escapes Death. 


The perilous life of the profession- 
al diver has often been the theme of 
journalistic remark and comment, 
and the dangers of submarine ex- 
ploits were strikingly illustrated in 
this vicinity a few days ago. 

All undoubtedly, remember the 
circumstance of the sinking of the 
propeller Tonawanda, in the lake 
a few miles from here, which oc- 
curred in the latter part of this 
season, and possibly they will also 
remember that the said propeller 
went to the bottom with a con- 
siderable amount of merchandise 
on board. <A part of the cargo was a 
a quantity of pig lead, consigned to 
S. G. Cornell & Son, of this city, up- 
on which the Buffalo City Insurance 
Company had several hundred dol- 
lars Insurance. The lead not being 
susceptible to damage by water, of 
course preparation was made to have 
it brought to the surface, and an ar- 
rangement was made with Mr. John 
Quinn, a professional diver of Detroit 
about two weeks since, to undertake 
the job of fishing up the metal. He 
came on, and after inspecting the lo- 
cality had his apparatus conveyed to 
the spot, and with a couple of assis- 
tants prepared to commence opera- 
tions one day in the latter part of 
last week. 

The weather was fair, and after 
giving all necessary instructions, as 
he thought, to those to whom he in- 
trusted his life, he put on his armor 
and descended in his bell from the 
deck of a vessel that was anchored 
near the place of operation. The 
lake is pretty deep at this point, and 
after descending almost to the bot- 
tom, the diver pulled the signal rope 
to lower slowly, but the men upon 
the deck of the vessel, misconstruing 
the sign, thought he wanted more 
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air, and they‘immediately exercised | 
the air pump with such vehemence) 
that both the diver and bell came to) 
the surface, along side of the vessel, , 
with lightning-like rapidity. Mr., 
Quinn arose under the bell, and the: 
helmet of his armor coming in vio-> 
lent contact with the top of the bell, , 
was crushed and broken, so that; 
after coming above the surface he) 
sank back helpless into the water: 
and was almost sufficated. By the) 
prompt exertionsof his associates, , 
however, he was quickly pulled into) 
the boat, when it was found that he) 
was completely exhausted and also) 
badly injured in’one of his eyes. He) 
came back to the city and the raising} 
of the lead is posponed until some) 
future time. | 

Mr. Quinn is one of the most wide-: 
ly known and experienced divers in} 
this part of the country, and we) 
should have regretted exceedingly to) 
have been called upon to chronicle) 
any serious or fatal mishap to him.—. 
Buffalo Hxpress. | 


A Ship Found in a California Desert | 


By many it has been held as a 
theory that the Yuma desert was: 
once an ocean bed. At intervals pools: 
of salt water have stood for a while: 
in the midst of the surrounding waste: 
of sand, disapearing only to rise again! 
in some other localities. A short! 
time since one of these saline lakes: 
disappeared, and a party of Indians: 
reported the discovery of a “ big! 
ship,” left by the receding waves. A 
party of Americans at once proceeded 
to the spot, and found imbedded in 
the sands the wreck ofa large vessel.) 

Nearly one-third of the forward 
parts of the ship or bark is plainly 
visible. The stump of the bow re- 
mains, and portions of the timber o 
teak are perfect. The wreck is lo- 
cated forty miles north of the San 
Bernardina and fort Yuma road, and. 
thirty miles west of Los Palmos, 
well-known watering place on th 
desert. The road across the desert 
has been traveled for more than one 
hundred years. The history of the 
ill-fated vessel can, of course, never 


be known, but the discovery of its 
decaying timbers in the midst of 
what has long been a desert, will 
furnish savans with food for discus- 
sion and may perhaps furnish impor- 
tant aid in the elucidation of ques- 
tions of science. 


lh 
Expansion by the Sun’s Rays. 


__ The following illustration, says 
Professor Henry, of the vibratory 
movement of matter, is attested by 
Professor Horsford, of the United 
States. The top of the high tower 
which constitutes the Bunker-Hill 
_monument inclines towards the west 
in the morning, to the north at mid- 
_ day, and towards the east in the af- 
ternoon. These movements are due 
_ to the expanding influence of the sun, 
as it warms, in succession, the dif- 
ferent sides of the structure. A sim- 
ilar but more marked effect is pro- 
- duced on the dome of the Capitol of 
_ Washington, as indicated by the ap- 
_ parent motion of the bob of a long 
-plumb-line, fastened to the under 
side of the roof of the rotunda, and 
extending to the pavement beneath. 
This bob describes daily an ellip- 
_ soidal curve, of which the longer di- 
_ ameter is four or five inches in length. 
By molecular actions of this kind, 
time, the slow but sure destroyer, 
levels with the ground the loftest 
monuments of human pride. 


Round the World. 


We start from New York, and cir- 

- cumnavigate the globe in our imagi- 
nation thus: To Buffalo or Cleve- 
‘land, 423 or 625 miles by rail, in 
seventeen hours; thence to Chica- 
" go, 538 or 355 miles, in twenty-one 
hours; thence to Omaha, 490 miles, 
in twenty-three hours ; thence to 
San Francisco, 1,950 miles, in ninety- 
three hours; thence to Yokohama, 
4,714 miles, in twenty-one days ; 
thence to Hong Kong, 1,670 miles, 
in six days; thence to Calcutta, 

3,500 miles in fourteen days; thence 
to Bombay, 1,219 miles, in two 
days; thence to Cairo, 3,600 miles, 

in twelve days; thence to Alexandria, 
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100 miles, in five hours; thence to 
Marseilles, 1800 miles, in six days: 
thence to Havre, via Paris and Rou- 
en, 575 miles, in thirty hours : thence 
to New-York—home  again—3150 
miles— in nine days—thus swinging 
round the circle, 23397 miles, in 
seventy-seven days and twenty-one 
hours, steady travel ! 


———— 2 <—_—_- 
Statistics of Life. 


The yearly mortality of the globe 
is 33,333,333 persons. This is at the 
rate of 91,554 per day, 3,730 per hour, 
62 per minute. Each pulsation of the 
heart marks the decease of some 
human creature. 

The average of human life is 33 
years. 

One fourth of the population die 
at or before the age of seven years. 

One half at or before 17 years. 

Among 10,000 persons, one arrives 
at the age of 100 years, one in 500 
attains the age of 90, and one in 100 
lives to the age of 60. 

Married men live longer than single 
men. 

In 1000 persons, 95 marry, and 
more marriages occur in June and 
December than any other month of 
the year. 

One eighth of the whole popula- 
tion is military. 

Professions exercise a great influ- 
ence on longevity. In 1000 indivi- 
duals who arrive at the age of 
seventy years, forty-three are clergy- 
men, oratois, or public speakers, 
forty are agriculturists, thirty-three 
are workmen, thirty-two are soldiers 
or military employés, twenty-nine 
advocates or engineers, twenty-seven 
professors, and twenty-four doctors. 


—___— 0 <»>__— 
Fighting the Sea. 

In Lincolnshire, England, they 
still keep fighting the sea, as the 
Dutch have done for ages. The 
latest feat has been the inclosure of 
1,000 acres of valuable alluvial land 
in the parishes of Kirkton and 
Frampton. The embankment, about 
four miles in length, has been com- 
pleted in the short space of six 
months. 
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A-HAPPY AND A USEFUL LIFE. | 


The following sketch of the late 
Rev. Charles S. Stewart, D.D., whose 
death was noticed in our last num- 
ber, is taken from the “New York 
Evangelist.” It was prepared by one 
intimately acquainted with the de- 
ceased, and is only a just tribute to 
his memory. 


This veteran missionary, author, 
and senior Chaplain of our Navy, 
died Dec. 14th, 1870, aged seventy- 
five years, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Elihu Phinney, Esq., Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 

Mr. Stewart’s missionary labors 
commenced in 1823, when at the age 
of twenty-eight, he sailed for the 
Sandwich Islands—then a compar- 
atively new and repulsive field, 
whence after some two years, the 
health of his young wife failing, he 
brought her to her old home in 
Cooperstown, where she died soon 
after, among her nearest relations, 
and under the same roof which has 
now been the last earthly home of 
her dying husband. His Journal of 
their voyage and residence at the 
Sandwich Islands, passed through 
six American editions, and was re- 
published in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, being recognized as a 
standard authority in the early his- 
tory of that mission. 

Subsequently, having visited va- 
rious parts of the world, he publish- 
ed ‘‘A Visit to the South Seas,” ete. 
in 1830. This work was reprinted 
in London, edited by the Rev. Wm. 
Ellis. ‘Sketches in Great Britain 
and Ireland” followed, in 1834; and 
in 1856, “Brazil and La Plata.” Dr 
Stewart also edited the U. S. Naval 
Magazine in 1836-7. Dr. Allibone 
gives particulars of the author and 
these works, in his Dictionary of Au- 
thors. 

Outliving nearly all his contempo- 
raries, who could better have recall- 
ed what should be recorded of his 
life, it is left for one of a later gener- 
ation to note a few facts and traits 
which are worthy of remembrance, 

A graduate of the College of New 
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Jersey in 1815, he studied Law, and| 
afterwards Theology. His prepos-- 
sessing manners and unusual conver-- 
sational powers made him every-: 
where an acceptable guest, and he) 
had the rare quality of adaptation to) 
all classes, seeming equally at home) 
at the Court of St. James or the Tuil-- 
leries, and in the humblest cottage,, 
the village prayer meeting, the coun-- 
try Sunday-school, or the narrow) 
forecastle, in which latter places he: 
was a regular and most acceptable: 
visitor wherever he sojourned, as well 
as in later years at the U. S. Naval! 
Hospital, at the bedside of the sick; 
and dying sailor, to whom he was: 
ever the sympathizing friend, the: 
faithful pastor, and often the carefull 
executor of their dying wishes. | 
While the ease and quiet self-res-. 
pect of the Doctor among dignataries: 
was often admired, we would rather, 
in being permitted to ‘‘covet the best 
gifts,” seek to attain his simple, 
friendly sympathy with the humble, 
the lowly, and even the degraded, to 
whom he had ever a ready access, and. 
with whom by his unaffected efforts 
to alleviate the hardships of their 
lot, he established a friendship which 
rendered his subsequent efforts for 
their religious welfare most accept- 
able and efficient. | 
In these efforts Dr. Stewart recog- 
nized the principle which so few do 
in practice, that whatever the eleva- 
tion to which he sought to raise the 
ignorant or impenitent, they must star 
from where they are. Instead of com- 
ing to them with the authoritative 
sanctity of a priest, he sought as one 
of their friends to become familia 
with their daily life, wants, wishes 
and trials, and they came to see iz 
hislater conversations for their spirit: 
ual good, the same sincere good wil 
in their highest interests, which h 
had previously proved in their world: 
ly affairs. It was this earnest, heart 
felt sympathy which nothing short o 
actual contact can fully develope 
that gave him unusual power ant 
success in his labors among the com 
mon people, many of whom, whil 
avoiding churches and doctrinal an: 
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- denominational services; while re- 
_ senting indiscriminate reproofs and 
_ admonitions, and lighting their pipes 
with the tracts ‘awakening and 
alarming” which were thrown at 
_ their doors, were disarmed of their 
_ prejudices by his sincere, cordial and 
_ judicious approaches, and led by 
_ gradual steps to the beginning of a 
_ better life, and of intercourse with 
- Christians whom they had before 
_ dreaded as pharisees and proselyters. 
It was thus that our departed 
friend, during the many years in 
_ which he was debarred by a disorder 
_ of the throat from preaching, sought 
_to do good as he had opportunity, 
_and he so became all things to all 
men, and so condescended to those 
_ of low estate in his presentation of 
the Master’s message, that the com- 
é mon people heard him gladly. 
__ His piety was ever of the cheerful, 
hopeful, attractive type, remember- 
ing the exhortation to the Phillip- 
pians, that with thanksgiving our re- 
quests should be made known unto 
God. Nor was he forgetful of the 
_ previous couusel, to let his modera- 
tion be known; but in the many 
vexed questions which at sundry 
times divided and weakened the 
Christian world, his rule was that 
epitome of New Testament teaching 
'—“In essentials, unity ; in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; in all things, charity”; 
and often by his mild, courteous, 
and charitable construction of the 
acts and motives of others, and es- 
pecially of the absent, did he pour oil 
on the waves. of controversy and 
check the intemperate zeal of a cen- 
sorious or sectarian spirit. With 
these principles, it is easy to see why 
Dr. Stewart was always one of the 
little companies of whatever name 
or nation who were gathered to- 
_ gether in the name of Christ; where, 
although a Presbyterian clergyman, 
he claimed no other title than that by 
which the disciples were first called 
at Antioch. 
_ One of Dr. Stewart’s peculiarities 
‘was that during a long life, and in 
addition to ordinary Christian labors, 
he seldom was without some protegé 
—often ignorant and friendless— 
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whom he made it a personal duty to 
befriend, aid, and watch over, almost 
like an adopted son, to lead to a 
better and a Christian life. And as 
removals and other changes closed 
intercourse with one, we would ask 
afterwards, ‘‘Whom has he in tow 
now?” 

When the cloud began to rise 
which swelled into the late rebellion, 
Dr. Stewart never wavered in his 
entire and hearty devotion to the 
cause of union and liberty, and re- 
joiced that his only son, Col. C. 8. 
Stewart (of U. S. Engineers), was 
able to render a patriotic service in 
his charge of Fortress Monroe, so sa- 
tisfactory to the government and ho- 
norable to himself, at a time when 
defection was rife among those who 
had been classmates with the Colonel 
at West Point. 

As Naval Chaplain the later years 
of our venerated friend were reward- 
ed by great improvement among the 
sailors, and not unfrequently the of- 
ficers. But a sad trial befel him 
when, after nearly three-score years 
and ten had passed with his natural 
force almost unabated, his voice fail- 
ed him. A paralytic attack so affect- 
ed him as to make it difficult to speak 
intelligibly. To one whose conver- 
sational powers had been a great at- 
traction and means of usefulness, this 
was a deprivation hardly possibie to 
overestimate. But no murmur ever 
escaped him, and while it seemed 
that the motto of his Christian life 
ut prosim was no longer appropriate, 
he showed by his faithful discharge 
of the duties still in his power, his 
unwavering faith in the religion of 
his life, and his cheerful submission 
to the will of the Master whom he 
had served, and who now bid him 
‘only stand and wait.’ In this con- 
dition a sudden postration admonish- 
ed him that his departure was nigh. 
Unable to speak, a gesture answered 
the inquiries of his watching friends, 
that no preparation had been omitted 
for the great change; that this faith 
was firm, and his peace perfect, while 
he passed through the deep valley to 
the mansions of the era howe 
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My Ships. 
BY A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 


i; 


Ah! years ago !—no matter where, 
Beneath what roof or sky, 

I dreamed of days, perhaps remote, 

When ships of mine that were afloat 
Should in the harbor lie, 

And all the costly freights they bore 

Enrich me both in mind and store. 


What dreams they were of argosies 
Laden in many a clime ; 

So stoutly built, so bravely manned, 

No fear but they would come to land 
At their appointed time ; 

And I should see them one by one, 

Close furl their sails in Summer’s sun. 


And then, while men in wonder stood, 
My ships I would unlade ; 
My treasures vast they should behold, 
Andto my learning and my gold 
What honors would be paid ! 
And though the years might come and go, 
I could but wiser, richer grow. 


il. 


In later years,—no matter where, 
Beneath what roof or sky, 
I saw the dreams of days remote 
Fade out, and ships that were afloat, 
As drifting wrecks, go by: 
And all the many freights they bore 
Lay fathoms deep, or strewed the shore! 


While ships of which I never thought 
Were sailing o’er the sea ; 
And one by one, with costlier lade, 
In safety all the voyage made, 
And brought their freights to me: 
What I had lost bnt trifle seemed, 
And I was richer than I dreamed! 


No wondering crowd, with envious eye, 
Looked on my treasures rare; 

Yet they were weightier tar than gold; 

They still increase, though I grow old, 
And are beyond compare: 

Would all the restless hearts I see 

Had ships like these that came to me! 


——_— 2 0 
The Spiritual Chart. 


“Tm as willing to take the rough 
with the smooth, Jarvis Brace, as 
e’er a one that ever handled a rope 
and as to spinning a yarn about this 
hardship, and t’other hardship, I ne- 
ver done it afloat nor ashore since I 
was acabin-boy on Monkey’s allow- 
ance — more kicks than ha’pence — 
and my mates giv’ me the name of 
“Nat Nimble.” 

This was said by a stout, able-bo- 
died seaman of some twenty-eight 
years old, who stood fronting a 
grave, fine-looking man of his own 
profesion, who was some years older 
than himself, and decorated with a 
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medal, and who was leaning against 
a stone coping of a sea wall, on a flat 
and exposed part of the coast of 
Kent, not a very remote distance 
from the town of Deal. There was 
another seaman of the party, a fair- 
haired youth, who listened earnestly 
to both, and seemed to look witha 
particularly admiring gaze at the el- 
der man, whom Nat Nimble, as_he 
called himself, had addressed as Jar- 
vis Brace. With a rather slow but 
penetrating glance, after folding up 
the paper he had been reading, he 
said, very gravely— 

“Well, then, mate, if you be se 
ready to take the rough with the 
smooth, what is this knot in the line 
that you find so hard, eh?” | 

“It’s this, then, and no more pala- 
ver about it:—the way that some de- 
cent folks turn up their noses at us 
sailors — as if we were no more ac- 
count on shore than the shingle on 
this yere beach. I wanted a lodging 
in a tidy bit of a place nigh hand 
this, andthe Missus claps the door 
in my face, and says, ‘We don’t let 
to sailors.’ ” 

‘‘Sailors, when they’re ashore, are 
very often not what decent hard- 
working men should be. Now deny 
that ifyou can, Nat Nimble.” 

“They’ve shoals of temptations, 
Jarvis.” | 

“No doubt they have; no doubt 
many a poor fellow that’s been as 
true in his duty aboard as the com- 
pass, gets among the landsharks 
when he’s ashore, and so ain’t fit fox 
sea nor land.” 

“Well, Inever thought as yowd 
speak against your own craft, ship- 
mate. It seems to me that, for a good 
man—and Vil uphold you're that. 
Jarvis Brace—you’re too hard.” 

“T don’t speak against them, but ] 
try to speak the truth, Nat, to you 
and to Ben, here, and to them who 
at odd times, I get to hear it. J. 
speak again my craft as a British 
seaman? Ill tell you what, mates, ] 
don’t think there’s a nobler profes- 
sion nor a nobler race of men thar 
those that, as the Holy Book says 
‘go down to the sea in ships,’ that is 
when looking at the great marvels o: 
God’s works, they think of Him wh« 


holds the winds in His fist, and, as 
_ the hymn says, 

-_ ** Plants His footsteps in the sea 

; And rides upon the storm.” 


_ His two companions paused as he 
spoke, like men who both were ac- 
_ customed to, and interested in his 
_ observations. None of them looked 
-Yound or noticed that there were 
‘some sitting on the beach, under the 
shelter of the sea-wall, who could 
_ hear as well as those to whom Jarvis 
_ Brace was speaking, and, therefore, 
quite unembarrassed, he continued:-- 
__ “My father and my grandfather 
_ before me were jack tars. I never 
"remember my father, he was lost in 
_ the Leopard. in 1814, but my grand- 
father was at Greenwich when I was 
_ @ younker, and he had served under 
the great Lord Collingwood, and 
-he’d take me on his knee, disabled 
_as he was, and tellme what a good 
and noble commander hehad served, 
-one who had the interests of the 
_humblest man and boy in the ship at 
_ heart; and, mates, I’ll tell you what, 
_ he didn’t merely spin a yarn about 
his old Admiral, but he told me that 
_ he, from his youth, had_ volunteered 
_ to serve under the Lord Jesus, and 
to do his duty manfully as in the 
sight of Him to whom darkness and 
light, land and sea, are all visible. 
_ Aye, mates, it was a something well 
; worth hearing, I can tell you, when 
# 
i 
Se 


_ he used to say, ‘Jarvis, lad, I took 
_ my chart on board, and I steered 
_ by that in all my voyages.’” 
“His chart!” interposed the youn- 
ger listener; “‘what did he mean by 
that?” 
J was coming to that, Ben, if you 
_ give me time — his Bible, my lad, 
_ that was his chart. And he used to 
say, rough or smooth, in storm or 
calm, broiling in the tropics or free- 
zing in the northen seas, he knew all 
was right, that through all he was 
steering safe to a blessed port, that 
he expected to reach, sooner or la- 
_ ter, in his heavenly Captain’s own 
- good time. And he used to say, what 
I, in my humble way, mates, may 
_ tell you, I’ve found true for me as he 
found it true for him, that when a 
man feels in his heart that he really 


re Be Se 
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is serving that great Commander— 
the Lord Jesus — and, by His grace, 
is really steering by the Bible as his 
chart, it makes him calm in danger, 
patient in hardships, faithful to du-. 
ty. Because why? he knows that this 
Commander will never leave nor for- 
sake him.” 

He had taken off his hat as he fin- 
ished his words, and the other men 
said nothing, but they all shook 
hands, silently, and, slight as the act 
was, there was a significancy about 
it which must have been encourag- 
ing to Jarvis Brace as he watched 
his friends walk slowly away. 

Blessed be God for pious sailors, 
may their numbers constantly and 
rapidly increase, until, instead of 
being spoken of as one of the men I 
overheard complained of, they are 
respected for their sobriety, their ci- 
vility, their intelligence, their piety; 
showing forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness in their walk and con- 
versation. All kindly and grateful 
hearts love the generosity and bra- 
very of the sailor’s character, while 
they pity and mourn over his de- 
fects. Let pity and regret be turned 
into honor and admiration by the 
sailor forsaking evil words, evil com- 
panions, evil drinks, and, guided by 
his chart—the Bible—let him con- 
stantly steer, by the compass of pray- 
er, for the port of Heaven, and then 
he need fear no evil. 


————__ 0-<___—_ 
A Mother’s Prayers. 
BY A SAILOR. 


Who is there, who has stamped on 
his heart, more lastingly, the pray- 
ers of a mother, than the true Chris- 
tian sailor? Ah! he remembers, next 
to his Saviour, his mother’s prayers. 
He remembers the many years ago, 
how that mother fitted his little duck 
pants, and smoothed down his blue 
jacket behind, and how she stood di- 
rectly in front of him before placing 
his little tarpaulin upon his head, 
and with both hands smoothed back 
his hair, so she might have a fair 
look upon the face of her little sailor, 
as she sealed with a kiss her prayers 
that God would bless her dear boy. 
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He remembers her last affectionate 
look, as she thought of never seeing 
his face again on earth, and the 
strange sensations that filled his 
young mind as he surveyed himself 
in his sailor’s suit, and thought of 
’ the ship, and of distant lands and 
curious sights. But soon the scene 
is changed; he is no more the sailor 
boy in his mother’s house, but on 
ship board, at sea, and as he seeks 
familiar things, he finds all are oppo- 
site. But his mother’s prayers come 
waited over the blue ocean, to meet 
the desire of his young heart, and 
they follow him as a savor of life un- 
to life, through all the changing 
scenes of his youthful years, until in 
his manhood he stands once more on 
his native soil. Not in his mother’s 
house. Time has taken down that 
earthly habitation, and his mother 
has gone to dwell in the mansions 
above. But in the house of prayer, as 
he hears mingled with the supplica- 
tions of the ‘‘sons of God,” the plead- 
ing of a Ruth or a Mary in Israel, he 
sees again that mother, with a spiri- 
tual sight, and while tears flow from 
his eyes, exclaims—My mother’s 
prayers are answered! Yes, they 
are answered. ‘Old things have 
passed away: behold, all things are 
become new?” And with his Bible, 
his mother’s gift, nolonger a closed 
book, but his open chart, he daily 
marks out his course to heaven. Yes, 
the sailor remembers his home, his 
father’s counsel, but treasures most 
his mother’s prayers. 


—————< ¢——__ 
Conscience. 


Aningenious mechanic invented 
a machine to register the number of 
revolutions made. by the wheels of a 
carriage, so that its owner could tell 
just how many milesit was driven. 
A stable keeper once had one put 
upon a carriage that he kept for let- 
ting, and by this means he could tell 
just how many miles any one went. 

Two young men once hired it to 
go to a town some ten miles distant. 
Instead of simply going and return- 
ing, as they promised to do, they 
rode to another town some five miles 
farther, thus making the distance 
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they passed over, going and coming, 
some thirty miles. 5 

When they returned, the owner of 
the establishment, without being no- 
ticed by the young men, glanced upon 
the face of the measuring instrument 
and discovered how many miles they 
had traveled. 

““Where have you been?” he then - 
asked them. 

‘(Where we said we were going,” 
was the answer. 

“Have you not been farther than 
that?” ; 4 

“Oh, no,” they answered. | 

“How many miles have you been 
in all?” 

“Twenty.” 

He touched the spring, the cover 
opened, and there, on the face of the 
instrument, the thirty miles were 
found recorded. 


The young men were struck dumb 
with amazement at being thus dis- 
covered in an attempt to cheat the 
owner of the carriage. They had 
told a falsehood, thinking that no 
one would ever find them out. Little 
did they imagine that they carried 
with them, in that silent little bex, 
an invisible witness which would 
expose their wickedness. 


So God has put an invisible wit- 
ness in our hearts to report all we 
say and do, think and feel. We ne- 
ver see the curious machine which 
keeps the account, but, nevertheless, 
it is there. It goes where we go, 
stops when we stop, and listens 
when we speak, and watches us con- 
tinually. If we tell the trnth, it 
keeps note of the fact, if we try to 
deceive, and are disobedient and un- 
kind, the black marks are set down 
at once, and remain to annoy and 
pain us. So long as we live we carry 
this invisible witness, like the box 
on the carriage-wheel, fastened upor 
the heart. 


———= 2 __—— 


, 


Praying and Working. 

I like the saying of Martir 
Luther, when he says, “I have s 
much business to do to-day, that. 
shall not be able to get through i 
with less than three hours’ prayer. 
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NEW FLOATING BETHEL, 
CONSECRATION SERVICES—DESCRIPTION OF THE STRUCTURE. 


The new Bethel Church of Our Sav- 
iour, erected by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Missionary Society for 


seamen, at the foot of Pike-street, 


was consecrated. to Divine wor- 
ship by Right Rev. Bishop Por- 
TER assisted by Rev. Drs. ScHENCK 


_and Lunpy and Rey. Messrs. Lewis, 
Roverts, QUINLAN, and other clergy- 


men, Sunday January 8. 1871. The 


_ Society, under whose auspices the 


church has been built, has been in 
existence here for twenty - seven 
years, during which time it has ac- 
complished a great work among sea- 
men. It has established a seaman’s 


_ boarding-house in Franklin-square, 
and a Bethel reading-room, library, 


industrial school, &c., at No. 34 Pike- 
street, which Continue to prove bless- 


ings to those for whom they were 
‘designed. Its labors may be inferred 


from the following statistics for the 
last ecclesiastical year: Religious 
services in missions and open air, 
257; sailors, boatmen and persons 
residing on boats supplied with 


_ books at Coenties-slip, 1,866; sailors, 


&c., in hospital, home, or other pla- 


ces supplied with books, 1,586 ; vis- 
its tosick in hospital, 108 ; baptisms 
13; miscellaneous books furnished 
_ to seamen going to sea, 1,349 ; tracts 
_ and pamphiets, &c., in various lan- 


guages, distributed, 29,330 pages.— 


_ Shipwrecked seamen are provided 
_ with a home and all that they re- 
_ quire by the Society, and there are 


annually about 850 inmates of the 
Mission Home. The influence of the 


_ Home upon seamen, morally, may be 


inferred by the fact that they have 


deposited, during the year, $14,360. 


The average attendance of worshipers 
at the Bethel services on Sundays 18 
ninety-five, and on week days forty- 


_ five, and the average number of com- 
_ municants is sixty-four. 


This Bethel ship just consecrated, 
though not finished, has been in use 
for nearly a year past. The boat or 


_ scow upon which the building is erect- 


ed, is eighty-five feet long, forty 
feet wide, and five and a half feet 
deep, coppered and copper fastened. 
The building—a Gothic structure—is 


sixty-four feet long, thirty-seven 
feet wide, and thirty-four feet high, 
with a porch in front fourteen by ten 
feet, surmounted by a belfry. The 
entire cost of the structure, includ- 
ing the arrangements for moving it, 
the organ, furniture, &c., is about > 
$25,000. A neat Gothic window of 
stained glass has just been placed 
in the chancel. Two Scripture scenes 
are represented on its panes—one the 
stilling of the tempest on the sea of 
Galilee, beneath which is the motto, 
“Peace be still;” and the other. 
Christ blessing the disciples before 
his ascension. Beneath this window, 
and immediately over the commu- 
nion table, are the texts ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” and ‘Except these abide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved.” This 
last was the text from which Rev. 
Dr. Scuenck, of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, preached a plain and prac- 
tical sermon. He arte from it the 
following spiritual lessons: 1. That 
every human soul is in peril, but 
that, nevertheless, every one holds 
on toa hope of final salvation. 2. 
That there is a way of escape for all 
who will be saved, whether by swim- 
ming, or floating, as it were, on 
planks or broken pieces of the ship 
of salvation. 3. That salyation, 
though promised to all, is condition- 
al—except these abide in the ship, 
&c.—except the ministry of the word 
and the ordinances of the Church are 
maintaned, we must be shipwrecked. 
4. That we must use all the means 
within our power, and must literally 
work out our own salvation, but 
that, nevertheless, at the last we are 
saved, only through the abounding 
grace of God, and not a soul will per- 
ish who trusts in Him. Where, he 
asked, do we read of 276 persons 
wrecked, under similar circumstan- 
ces, and every one brought safely to 
shore ? 

Seamen about to ship were invit- 
edto remain after the close of the 
service, that they might receive rel- 
igious or moral books, and Christian 
advice and prayer, of which many 
availed themselves. 
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Rear- Admiral Breese- 
Rear-Admiral SamurL L. BREESE. 
who died recently at his home in the 
district of Philadelphia known as 
Mount Airy, was one of the oldest of 


our naval officers. He was born in 


1794, and received his first appoint- 
ment in 1810. He was commissioned 
as a Lieutenant on the 27th of April, 
1816 and became Commander in De- 
cember, 1838. In 1836 he was assign- 
ed to duty in the Philadelphia Navy- 
yard, and in 1840 at the Baltimore 
Rendezvous. He received a Captain’s 
commission in September, 1841, and 
in 1845 commanded the frigate Cum- 
berland. During the Mexican war he 
did good service as a Captain in the 
Pacific Squadron, taking part in the 
attack and capture of Tushar, Ta- 
basco, and Vera Cruz. After the 
close of the war, in 1848, he was as- 
signed to special duty on the lakes, 
and from 1853 to 1855 was comman- 
dant of the Navy-yard at Norfolk. 
He made his last cruise as comman- 
der of the European Squadron from 
1856 to 1858. For two years prior to 
the breaking out of the rebellion, he 
was commandant of the New-York 
Navy-yard, and during the first part 
of the war was actively employed in 
fitting out vessels for service. He 
received the commission of Rear- 
Admiral on the 16th of May, 1862, and 
was assigned to duty as an inspector 
of light-houses, in 1865 he was on 
special duty at New-York, and in 
1869 was made Port- Admiral at Phi]- 
adelphia. The late order of the Na- 
vy Department, allowing a Port-Aq- 
miral only at New-York, placed him 
on the retired list, after active and 
efficient service in the navy for up- 
wards of sixty years. 
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(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 

The late Capt. Matthew M. Rocke. 

‘“‘ By cable we learn of the death 
of Capt. Matthew M. Rocke, of the 
ship Benjamin Bangs, of this port, at 
Falmouth, England, aged fifty-three 
years. He had arrived only a few 
days previous from India, and he 
died of dysentry. For many years 
he has sailed out of this port, in the 
employ of Howes and Crowell, and 
was a faithful shipmaster and an ex- 
cellent navigator. He leaves a family 
of four children, who reside in the 
vicinity.”—Boston Paper, Nov. 28th. 

A handsome tribute this to a de- 
serving man—brief though it be— 
and one upon which he would have 
been proud to have given to him af- 
ter his decease. But I am tempted 
to extend it a little further, that the 
sacrifices and virtues of our seamen 
may be brought before the public, 
and that they may have more of our 
sympathies and regard, and no one 
can say that the press are over prodi- 
gal in such notices. 

Capt. Rocke was born about 1816, 
in the vicinity of Venice, of respect- 
able parentage, and sent to sea at 
the age of fifteen years, that he 
might escape being forced into the 
Austrian army. His first voyager 
were to England, but he soon enter- 
ed an American vessel, and came tc 
this country, and has ever since 
sailed in American vessels from Nev 
York and Boston. He rose gradua. 
lly with no one to aid him, an 
with the disadvantage of being : 
foreigner, to become master, and it 
that station has had the command o 
some of the largest and most valu 
able ships, and has been employes 
in long freighting voyages, makin; 
many India voyages intrusted wit: 
rich cargoes, and has ever been faith 
ful to his trust. 

He married in New York som 
twenty-three years ago, and has ha 


years duration. 
_ voyages, his wife evidently sinking 
_ in consumption, he left home hardly 
_ expecting to see heragain. 
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five children, four of whom survive. 


His wife died seven years ‘since. 


He was strongly attached to his 
wife and children, and suffered most, 
like other sailors, in the deprivation 
of their society while absent on long 
voyages, sometimes of two and three 
In one of these 


She died 


_ while he was away, and in about a 


ee 


ie 


‘+ 


year afterwards he returned. The 
writer of this accompanied him to 
her grave, and saw the hardy sailor 


his face bro.vned by exposure, and 
_ his fortitude tested by many a fierce 
_ storm at sea, 


struggling with the 
emotions that oppressed him, the 


__ tears falling like rain from his cheeks 


as he stood looking at the mound 


a which covered her remains. 


ce 
a 


off. 


And he 
never recovered from this loss, and 


_ only seemed to live for his children. 
After nearly three years absence, he 


was about returning home to spend 
the residue of his days with his child- 


ren, three of whom were daughters. 


_ He had been twice to India, during 
_ his absence, and from a tedious voy- 


age had arrived safe at Falmouth, 


- from which place he was anticipat- 
ing a return home in the steamer. 
_ He had been sick on his voyage, but 
had attended to his duties, and on 


his arrival had sent a telegram an- 


nouncing his arrival to his owner, 


Mr. Anderson T. Hall, of Boston. 
Carried to an hotel he was taken 


good care of, but he grew worse. He 
asked for a visit from a clergyman, 


_and had several interviews with him, 


and calmly put his trust in God. 


He dictated a short letter to his 
children, and was able to sign it with 


a very trembling hand, saying: ‘If 
we meet not on earth, may we meet 
in Heaven.” 


Sl 


I have written thus much about 
Capt. Rocke that seamen may have 
a warm place in our sympathies and 
prayers; that we may do more for 
them to bring them to Christ, and to 
benefit them in their temporal con- 
dition. Itis a hard, dangerous, and 
self-sacrificing life. A remark that 
Captain Rocke once made to me, I 
shall never forget. I asked him how 
he liked a preacher in one of our 
churches. He replied “‘ Your minis- 
ter talks too fast for sailors—they 
should be more plain and simple.” 
Being a foreigner made it more 
necessary that preaching for him, 
should be plainand distinct and slow, 
but in all cases seamen and others 
require familiar and easily under- 
stood preaching. In this case the 
Captain had come home from a long 
voyage, and was just about to sail 
on another long voyage, and it made 
me sigh that his only sermon for so 
long a time should be so unprofitable, 
and that an excellent time when his 
heart was tender and he was anxious 
to hear the truth, should pass away 
without improvement. Will not 
preachers listen to the suggestion, 
and so preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied, that no one who hears them 
shall have cause to complain of the 
imperfect manner of presentation ? 
And let the noble sailor have the 
gratitude and the praise due to him 
for the faithfulness with which he 
performs his duties. Cc. C. B. 

——> - > _ 
A Simple Life-Saving Arrangement. 

Take an empty barrel and saw out 
the staves around the bung-hole, 
making a hole large enough to ad- 
mit the body of a man—then let the 
barrel be ballasted by iron or other 
weights suspended below, and it will 
carry a man ashore with reasonable 
safety. 
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: OUR WORK. 


The Seainen’s Social Meetings in Antwerp. 
BY REV. J. H. PETTINGELL, CHAPLAIN. 


Our meetings for prayer and con- 
ference on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, though not always 
all that we could wish, afford us 
us on the whole much encourage- 
ment. Sometimes the number in 
attendance is small, and everything 
seems to drag heavily, and we are 
almost disheartened, but often, as 
during the past three or four months, 
the room is well filled, and much in- 
terest is manifested, the prayers and 
exhortations and rehearsals of ex- 
perience are full of feeling, and the 
Master, by His Spirit, is evidently 
with us. We are confident that these 
meetings are a means of grace to 
many seamen. They come here 
perhaps not expecting, many of them 
not caring to find any such place for 
social worship in this busy and 
wicked port. Itis good to hear their 
expressions of pleasure and grati- 
tude that such a place has been pro- 
vided for them, and that they have 
been drawn into it. In this way, 
many faithful souls who are trying 
to live a christian life under difficul- 
ties and discouragements, such as 
few other christians experience, are 
greatly helped and strengthened. 
Backsliders, also, who have fallen by 
the power of temptation, and have 
wandered far into sin, are reclaimed 
to duty, and go away with new reso- 
lutions and hopes of perseverence 
to the end. Sometimes an enquirer 
finds his way to this place of prayer, 
and we endeavor to point him to 
Christ. Not long since the Norwe- 
gian colperteur brought in a young 
American sailor who was anxious 
about his soul, and he spent the 
whole evening on his knees, sobbing 


and crying for mercy, but he found 
peace at last, and went on his way 
rejoicing. Not a few thoughtless 
sailors come in to read the papers O12 
are led here by a sober minded com- 
panion, and remain to worship, an¢ 
not always, we think, without profit 

It is true the number actually pre- 
sent is always small, compared with 
the whole number of English speak- 
ing seamen in the port. If all whon 
we invite would come, we could no 
accommodate them in our presen 
quarters. It is with sailors as witl 
landsmen, especially with those whe 
are away from home—how few ther 
are of them—even of those who pro 
fess religion, who ever think of the 
prayer meeting or ever to attenc 
one. Itis not always convenient fo: 
for them to suspend their business 0 
pleasure for the worship of God or 
the Sabbath. And yet I think Chris 
tian sailors will compare very favor 
ably with any other class of chris 
tians. There are some who make : 
great effort to be present at all ou 
meetings. They will come directl 
from mooring their vessels to th 
place of prayer. They often brin 
others with them. Their influenc 
upon all with whom they associat 
in port is very salutary ; the atter 
dance at the meetings is greatly ir 
creased by their example and exer 
tions, and this spirit is communicat 
ed.to all who are present. Itis re 
freshing and exhilarating to listen t 
the hearty prayers, the fervid 3 
hortations, and the peculiar and o 
ten wonderful experience of some ¢ 
these sons of the ocean. 

One comes from the hospital afte 
many weary days and nights of su: 
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fering, and still weak, but humbled 
and apparently penitent, and dis- 
posed, by the help of God, to begin 
_ a new life. Another, after barely 
escaping with his life from ship- 
wreck, comes into port and to the 
_ place of worship in a sober and 
- thoughtful mood, that is hopeful at 
] least; perhaps he has promised the 
4 Lord that if his life is spared he will 
forsake his sins and devote himself 
_ to his service—and such promises— 
_ though alas, too often, are not al- 
ways broken. Another, by the 
faithfulness of his Captain, was 
- with several of his shipmates, on his 
last voyage brought to the knowl- 
: edge of the truth. Another, an 

_ American shipmaster, after a wicked 
i “career, was arrested by the Spirit of 

_ God, while in a foreign port, away 
f from all the ordinary means of grace, 
2 he hardly knew how. The words 

“Search the Scriptures” were con- 
j tinually ringing in his ears, and he 
_ did search the scriptures so diligent- 
_ly that, all alone in his cabin, he 
4 found his way to the foot of the cross, 
_ and now for two years has been try- 
ing to sail his vessel on christian 
_ principles, and the Lord has greatly 
prospered him. Another went to 
' the coast of California to search for 
_ gold, and there he met with one who 
told him of the pearl of great price, 
_ and he came away richer than he had 
- hoped or desired. Another, strolling 
through the streets of Boston one 
dark night, half intoxicated, was 
drawn into a sailors prayer meeting, 
_ supposing it to be a dancing saloon, 
and he was there so kindly received, 

and afterwards followed up by the 
chaplain and his wife, who invited 
him home and prayed with him, and 
made him pray, that he could not 
help becoming achristian. Another, 
affrighted by a terrible dream which 
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he had on the night before his ship 
sailed from London, left her the next 
morning, in spite of the remonstran- 
ces of the captain and the jeers of 
his companions, and almost against 
his own better reason, for he held an 
eligible situation, but when, some 
time after, he learned that she was 
lost with every soul on board, he 
was so engrossed with the merciful 
providence of God towards him, that 
he could not rest till he had surren- 
dered his heart to the Saviour. 
Another, a Swede, tells how he had 
been prayed into the kingdom by 
his christian brethren in New York, 
and how thankful he is that the 
Lord had directed his course to 
America. Another speaks of a pious 
mother’s prayers, another of the les- 
sons of the Sabbath school, remem- 
bered after thirty years of sin and 
absence from the sanctuary, as the 
means of his conversion. 

We have a good number of Am- 
erican masters here, but we see very 
few Yankee sailors. The crews of 
our vessels contain but a very small 
per centage of native Americans. 
They are made up of all nations un- 
der the sun, and a large proportion 
of them, though desperate and disso- 
lute fellows, would not dare to be 
so wicked as to attend a Protestant 
place of worship. We gather into 
our meetings a very motley and he- 
terogeneous company of English, 
Scotch, Welch, Dutch, German, 
Scandinavian and African sailors, 
and some who are not seamen. A 
German young man, who is at school 
in the city, and who speaks at least 
half a dozen languages, and among 
them English quite fluently, has 
been a constant attendant at all of 
our meetings for the past twelve 
months, and I cannot but hope that 
a work of grace is begun in his heart. 
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At our last meeting a Finlander, one 
of the most uncouth and roughest 
specimens of a sailor that I ever saw, 
came in and timidly sat down by the 
door, apart from the rest. He was 
reluctantly prevailed upon to come 
forward. I gave him a Bible anda 
hymn book, and showed him the 
place, but he could not read. He 
listened very attentively and seemed 
to be much affected. He brushed 
away the falling tears with the back 
of his hand, and had much difficulty 
in controlling his feelings. Frequent- 
ly, during prayer, I could hear him 
say “ Blessed Jesus,” ‘¢ Blessed 
Jesus,” but the rest of the brief 
ejaculation which he interpolated 
into the prayers of others, I could 
not catch. Bye and bye he attempt- 
ed to pray himself, but it was in 
such broken English and so inter- 
mingled with his own language that 
we could join with him in spirit on- 
ly, while he wept and cried “ Blessed 
Jesus ’"—‘‘ My sins”—“ The Holy 
Spirit "—‘‘ I cast off every thing ”»— 
“ Help me ”—“ Amen.” 

P. 8S. Since the above was written 
we have had two or three meetings 
of extraordinary interest. On the 
following Sunday night a young 
sailor came forward for prayer, and 
expressed a hope before the close of 
the meeting. He sailed early the 
next morning. At our Tuesday night 
meeting, the mate of an American 
ship who had been inquiring for 
several days, and who had for several 
months abandoned the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, declared his determi- 
nation, by the help of God, to live 
the life of an earnest and faithful 
christian. The Captain of the Amer- 
ican ship Good Hope, who is now 
here, is doing much to encourage 
and aid usin our work. We hope to 


celebrate the Lord’s Su 
Sabbath afternoon. aera 
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Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 


A CHRISTIAN CHINESE PASSENGER, ON 
BOARD AN AMERICAN SHIP. 


Chaplain Damon writes us under 
date Dec. 26th. ; 

‘Some months ago, in May I think, 
Mr. 8. P. Aheong left Honolulu for 
China, on board an American ship, 
Mr. Aheong is the Christian China- 
man who came to the island as a coo- 
lie, seventeen years ago, but who re- 
turns to China a Christian gentleman 
and Minister of the Gospel. During 
the past he has been laboring among 
his country-men on the islands, un- 
der the auspices of the Hawaiian 
Missionary Society. When in Hono- 
lulu, he held frequent Chinese meet- 
ings in the Bethel, and established an 
Evening School, which is now con- 
tinued three evenings each week, at 
our Vestry, where from fifteen to 
twenty Chinamen are in regular at- 
tendance. 


Mr. Aheong, married an Hawaiian 
and has a family. Desirous of revis- 
iting China, he secured a passage 
for himself, wife and children, in the 
steerage of an American ship. 

A few days ago, it was my privi- 
lege to receive a letter from Mr. 
Aheong, dated Hong Kong July 25th, 
1870. From this letter I make the 
following extracts: 


“We enjoy ourselves very much 
of this passage, the vessel is so 
large, the captain is so kind and 
gentle. We did not been sea-sick, 
only my wife, she was sea-sick the 
first three days. I been sea-sick two 
or three days on board, but the cap- 
tain was so kind to tend my sea-sick- 
ness and give me some medicines. 
The God taking care of his poor ser- 
vant, so after a few days, I was well 
and healthy again. 
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“The same day we go on board, 
captain Mullin was so kind to invite 
me andmy wife to take aroom in 

_the nice cabin, instead of the dirty, 
dark and hot hold, without pay any 
more passage-money than:I paid him 
for the steerage. Again he let me 
and my wife to board with him, so 
we are just the same to take cabin- 
passage, but still not to cost me so 
much as he ask me for it on shore. 

“The captain is a good man, he was 
so kind to me and my family, also to 
the other passengers too. He never 
use liquor, and he treated the mates 
and sailors very well, but still he is 
not a Christian; he keeps the navi- 
gation-schoolon boardevery Sunday, 
but lam sorry to him that why he 
does not keep a Bible-school on the 
Holy days, instead of a Navigation- 
school. I spoke to the first mate 
about that, but he also paid no consi- 
deration to the Gospel at all. I did 
not see any Christian on board. I 
been to see them poor sailors often 

_.on Sunday to give them some tracts 
and talk to them about the Gospel, 
but they do not care much about 
their souls. They play cards on Sun- 
days. How sad do you feel for these 
poor seamen. JI never forget to ask 
God.for them every day. 

‘Besides us there was eight Chinese 
on board. I use to hold a meeting on 
every Sabbath day, read the Bible 

- and preach the Gospel before them. 
Few of them paid a very good atten- 
tion, but some of them seem don’t 
care about what I say, but I always 
ask God to make them born again. 

“We got to this harbor on Sunday 
a.m. 11 o’clock. Iam sorry to tell you 
one thing, that these Chinese at here 
have not keep Sabbath. I went on 

, Shore about 1 o’clock p. m. to see if I 


. Almighty God. 
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can find any Church to service our 
I saw a house which 
have the sign out side, it was the 
“ Worship House.” I ask some 
Chinese there if there have any ser- 
vice that.day. He say it was a meet- 
ing House, but no meeting, because 
no preacher, &c. &c.” 

The readers of the Magazine may 
see in the above paragraphs, how a 
christian Chinaman will express him- 
self in the English language. Res- 
pecting Mr. Aheong, I will only add 
that so far as I am able to judge, he 
is most truly an able Minister of the 
Gospel of Christ. He and his wife, 
are both members of our Bethel 
Church in Honolulu. I feelitan honor 
for our Church or for the Church of 
Christ on the Hawaiian Islands, to 
send back to China, such a noble 
specimen of christianity. We hope 
he will return to labor among his 
countrymen on the Islands. One 
other Chinaman has united with the 
Bethel Church, who appears stead- 
fast and firm, and others are occa- 
sionally uniting with the native 
churches on the islands. More upon 
this subject at another time. 

<> ee 
Boston, Mass. 

A very interesting meeting was 
held New Year’s Eve in the Chelsea 
Hospital, on the occasion of Capt. 
BartTLetrr’s TWELTH ANNIVERSARY 
as missionary of the Institution. 

The opening devotional exercises 
were couducted by Rev. S. H. Hays 
of the Seamen’s Bethel, upon which 
Capt. Bartlett read his Annual Re- 
port. This was followed by interest- 
ing addresses from Capt. Thomas 
Russell, Collector of the Port, and 
the Hon. E.S. Toby, long identi- 
fied with the seamen’s cause. 
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About eighty sailors were present 
from the Institution, and many more 
from outside. At the close of the 
meeting quite a number stood up for 
prayers, and several signed the Tem- 
perance Pledge. 

We give the substance of Capt. 
Bartlett’s report, as follows, viz: 
received into the -Hospital (in 
twelve years) 8,351 officers and men, 
of twenty different nationalities ; 
795 the last year. The Hospital has 
now 101 patients. Capt. B. has in 
the last year made 190 religious vis- 
its there, besides holding two meet- 
ings every week. 

He states the remarkable fact that 
he has not been from his post but 
three weeks in twelve years, during 
which time he has distributed 265,000 
pages of tracts, 3,815 Macazinzs, 
Frizenps &c. and 350 B. V. R. R. dia- 
grams. 


The last year he also distributed 
320 copies of the Bible and Testa- 
ment in ten different languages. 
The good result of his labors is 
shown in 544 reported hopeful con- 
versions (49 the last year) an average 
of 45 during the twelve years of his 
missionary services. 


During this last year also 201 have 
stood up for prayers, and 103 have 
signed the Temperance Pledge. In 
the twelve years for which he re- 
ports, 374 have died from the insti- 
tution, 35 the last year, of whom 
seven were avowed christians, Capt. 
B. has done much also to relieve the 
destitute seamen arriving at the hos- 
pital, having given away over a 
hundred dollars on that account. 

He says that he has had the co- 
operation of all in the hospital, mak- 
ing special mention of Dr. Bancroft 


and his family, to whom, with all the 
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employees, and to the sailors who 
have been patients there, he tenders 
his sincere thanks for what they have 
done to make his work pleasant and 
successful. 


———qx@»+-o_— 


New York. 
C. A. BORELLO, MISSIONARY. 

In presenting this my last quar- 
terly report, for the year 1870, I 
first of all desire to acknowledge 
the goodness of the Lord, for having 
spared me another year, and for His 
blessed presence, which has been 
with me in all my work. 

My labor, which has chiefly been 
among the men of the sea, has, I am 
thankful to say, been greatly bless- 
ed. At the Sailor’s Home, in Cherry 
street, (one of my fields) where 
hundreds of seamen of different na- 
tionalities are constantly coming 
and going, some of the hardest and 
most ungodly men have, during their 
short stay there, been arrested by 
the Spirit of God and brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, going to sea, not the blas- 
phemers they came, but faithful wit- 
nesses for the truth. When a sailor 
becomes converted he generally is 
at once a worker for Christ, and 
often comes back “ bringing sheaves 
with him.” Letters from seamen 
have also been received from dif- 
erent parts of the world, stating 
that through spiritual influence, first 
felt at the Home, they have found 
the Saviour. 

The meetings at the Home are well 
attended. Seldom do we pass an 
evening in these meetings without 
some one manifesting a desire to 
come out on the Lord’s side. Seamen 
have there been supplied with Bibles 
and Testaments, in their own lan- 
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guages, together with religious read- 
ing matter, on going to sea. I have 
also visited boarding houses and ves- 
sels in -the harbor, where I have 
scattered the word of truth, and of- 
ten meet with great encouragement 
in getting seamen to the house of 
worship. In so doing, we believe 
“they have been kept from much evil. 


Occasionally visits have been paid 
to the hospitals, where, while con- 
versing with sick and dying sea- 
men about the Sinner’s Friend, my 
own soul has often been refreshed. 


A portion of my time has been 
spent in visiting destitute seamen’s 
families, who have often been made 
glad by the aid received from the 
SEAMEN’s FrienD Society... This 
has given me a good opportunity to 
talk of the things belonging to the 
kingdom of our Lord. 

With this imperfect report I de- 
sire to be humble and truly thankful 
for the privilege of laboring for ‘‘our 

brethren of the sea,” praising God 
for His goodness in the past, and 
humbly praying for a greater mea- 
sure of His Holy Spirit in the year 
‘to come, that the word may have 
free course and be glorified. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1870. 

SSS Se 


Chureh of the Sea and Land. 


UNUSUAL INTEREST ; STEADY GROWTH ; 
TOUCHING INCIDENT IN A SEAMAN’S 
FAMILLY. 


A quiet work has been going on 
for several weeks past in this church, 
under the very acceptable and ear- 
nest ministry of its pastor, Rev. 
Epwarp Horprr. The congrega- 
tions have steadily increased, until 
now, what was the Old Market St. 
church is filled with eager listeners, 
and many are there finding the Sa- 
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viour. The Sabbath school connect- 
ed with the church is in a highly 
flourishing state, and the weekly 
prayer meetings are well attended, 
and made interesting by the fresh- 
ness and fervency of the exercises. 

A most vigorous Temperance So- 
ciety, of which our eloquent veteran 
sailor friend John McClelland is 
the worthy President, holds a meet- 
ing every Tuesday evening, and is 
doing great good. It is one of the. 
most efficient organizations in the 
city, and seamen and others, in large 
numbers, have been induced to join 
it and sign the pledge. 

Among those who were received 
into the Church of the Sea and Land 
at its last communion service, were 
five seamen, two of whom found the 
Saviour at sea. One of these was a 
Romanist, who, from reading a tract 
entitled ‘‘Son Remember,” was led 
to feel his lost condition, and accept 
the gift of pardon and eternal life. 
Christ is now his joy and song. 

A brother who has recently visit- 
ed this Mr. S. at his home, says 
that Mrs. S. (still a Roman Catholic) 
told him that when letters came from 
her husband, informing her about his 
conversion, she first thought he had 
gone crazy. But what more aston- 
ished her, was to find when her hus- 
band came home, that he who was 
almost an infidel, and used to scoff 
at the Bible and all religious privi- 
leges, had now become a reader and 
a lover of the Bible, and stood up 
for it, and took delight in prayer and 
in going to church, and was anxious 
to have others join him and attend to 
the salvation of their souls. 

Mrs. S., who comes to church with 
her husband, no longer thinks him 
crazy, but noticing the great change 
says there must be something in the 
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- religion of Christ, that’ her husband 
has, and which she has not. 

Before this brother left, the Bible 
was brought out, a chapter read and 
prayer offered for the conversion of 
wife and children. Mrs. S. promised 
to begin at once to pray for herself, 
and seek the Saviour. 

—_—_»> eo __—_ 
‘Bread upon the Waters.” 

A friend on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, writes as follows :—‘‘ With how 
much interest I look forward every 
month for the Magazine. I have 
been a sailor and know how to value 
it. It was at sea thatI first saw 
it, and on this wise. I was on a 
large schooner, belonging to New 
London, the first mate of which 
wanted me to go and work for him 
on his farm, when we reached home. 
After keeping him in suspense a long 
time, I told him I should not go. 
This made him very angry, and 
caused him to ill-treat me. He not 
only put me to the very hardest 
work, but would strike me for every 
trifling offence. I then felt how 
much poor sailors needed some kind 
friend. Having run away from home 
to go to sea, I had none. 

Towards the end of. the voyage 
the mate began to relent his fury, 
and gave me a few numbers of the 
SarLors’ MAGAZINE to read, little 
thinking what he was doing, for thus 
he introduced me not only to earthly 
friends of whom I had known noth- 
ing, but also to the BEsT FRIEND, the 
friend of sinners, for that reading 
led me to seek the Saviour until I 
found him. A. H. K.” 

——» 2S-__ 
Colored Sailors’ Home, 153 Thompson 
Street. 

Mr. PowsE Lu reports fifty-eight 

arrivals for December, 
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Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street. 

Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hun- 
dred and eighty arrivals during the 
month of December. These deposit- 
ed with him $14,084, of which $200 
were placed in the Savings’ Bank, 
and $10,131 sent to relatives and 
friends. During the same time twen- — 
ty able bodied seamen were shipped 
from the Home without advance, five 
were sent to the hospital, and several 
destitute sailors supplied with food 
and clothing. There has been un- 
usual religious interest in the prayer 
meeting at the Home, of late, and a 
few marked cases of conversion. 


—————a-— — _—_ 


Position of the Planets for Feb. 1871+ 


Merrcury—is a morning star, ris- 
ing an hour before the sun till the 
middle of the month and setting in 
day light. On the 10th, inst. it is at 
its greatest apparent distance from 
the sun to the West. On the 17th, 
it is near the moon, being a little to 
the North. 


Venus—Is an evening star through- 
out the month. It is in conjunction 
with the moon on the evening of the 
20th, being about 3 degrees North. 


Mars—trises on the evening of the 
Ist, of the month at 9 h. 45 m.and 
continues to rise 4m. earler each 
evening until the last of the month 
when it rises about 8 o’clock. On 
the morning of the 9th, about 3. 
o’clock, it is near the moon, being 
about 1¢ degrees South, and is then 
stationary among the stars. 


JUPITER—is due South at $ past 8 
o’c. on the evening of the 1Ist., and 
also at half past 6 o’c. on the 28th. 
It is stationary among the stars on 
the morning of the 10th, and at 10 
o’c. on the evening of the 27th, is 
very near the moon, being 14 degrees 
North. 


SATURN—rises in the South East 
at 5h. A. M. on the 1st, and at3h. 
25m on the 28th. On the morning 
of the 15th, it will be near the moon, 
a little to the North East. 
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. ‘Total Disasters Reported in December. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 55, of which 33 were wrecked, 3 burned, 14 
abandoned, 2 sunk by collision, 1 foundered and 

-2are missing. They are classed as follows: 2 
steamers, 5 ships, 9 barks, 12 brigs, 25 schoon- 
ers and 2 sloops, and their estimated value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is $1.358, 000. 
_ Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 
~ w were wrecked, 6 burnt, a abandoned, sc sunk 
by collision, f foundered and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Union, w, from Bremen for New York. 
Fairbanks, 6, from Willmington for New York. 


SHIPS. 


Lord Brougham, w, from Callao for Dunkirk, 
_ Persia, w, from New Orleans for Liverpool. 
~ Ocean weve: a, from New Orleans for Liver- 
pool. 
Pomona, a, from Liverpool for Philadelphia. 
Sam’l Russell, w, from Foochow for New York. 


BARKS. 


Ansgar, a, from Liverpool for Phi!adelphia. 
Georgiana, w, from Rio Janeiro for Mobile. 

’ Trovatore, f, from Trieste for New York. 
John Fife, 6, from Charleston, (At Liverpool.) 
Iona, w, from Buenos Ayres for Montevideo. 
A. B. Wyman, 0, from Savanah for Liverpool. 
Antilleg, sc, from New York for Glasgow. 
Benefactress, w, from Yokohama for New York. 
Taousnelde, w, from Philadelphia for Bremen. 


BRIGS. 


Mary Maria, w, from Sydney, C. B. for Boston. 
Bessie, a, from Baltimore for Cork. 

Catawba, w, from Exuma for New York. 
Canima, w, from Inagua for Boston. 

~ Lena, w, from Milk River, Ja. for Philadelphia. 
Brisk, w, from New York for Liverpool. 

_ Auguste, m, from Rio Janeiro for New York. 
Sharon, a, from New York for Constantinople. 
Fearless, a, from London for Philadelphia. 

Ibis, a, from New York for Queenstown. 

- Charlotte Buck, w, from Santa Anna for N. York. 
Alvarado, w, from Windsor for New York. 


SCHOONERS. 


Cameo, w, from Bangor for Newport, BR. I. 

Frank Stewart, w, from Cow Bay for Rockland. 

Gun Ruck, w, from Windsor 

‘Florence, w, (At Gaspar Creed, Cal.) 

Reliance, w, (Near Santa Cruz, Cal.) 

N & D Seudder, w, (On Fox River Reef, CA.) 

Julia Parsons, a, from Surinam for Boston. 

Tryall, sc, from Albany for New Bedford. 

Nellie Staples, w, from Calais for New York. 

H’y Harteau, m, from New York for Indianola. 

Edw’d Collyer, w, from Northp’t LI, for New 
York. : 

Hockanom, w, (Below Portland, Me.) 

Eliza Crowell, w, (Below Portland. Me.) 

Tiger, w, (Below Portland, Me.) 

IB&FL, a, from New York for Boston. 

Geo S Adams, a from Geot’n D. C, for Boston_ 

Wm Penn, a, from Boston for Kennebunk. 

Brothers, w, from Norfolk for New York. 

Emma Gilliatt, w, from Nova Scotia for Boston. 

Pacific, f, from Yarm’th N. 8. for Eastport. 

Georgia Todd, a, from St. Stp’n, N.B. for Havana 

Capitol, a, from Penobscot for Boston. 

W. R. Genn, w, for Boston 

Elina, w, (In Gulf of Mexico). 

Belle Brandon, w, from Gloucester, (Fisherman.) 


5) 


SLOOPS. 


Trene, w, from Northport for New York. 
Reindeer, w, (Fisherman.) 


The whole number of vessels belonging to, or 
trading to ports in the United States, lost during 
1870, as compared with the previous year, with 
their estimated value, are giving in the follow- 
ing 


RECAPITULATION. 
1369. 1870. 

-——— SH!" 

Vessels. Value. Vessels. Value. 
January 31 $830,000 Si $1,016,000 
February 17 576,000 32 753,000 
March 41 1,030,000 36 1,448,000 
April 35 803,000 37 828,000 
May 33 1,097,000. -:17 310,000 
June 20 514,000 22 500,000 
July zP719 316,000 20 535,000 
Augnst 14 700,000 32 443,000 
September 61 995,000 31 667,000 
October 32 595,000 66 2,034,000 
November 44 1,075,000 63 925,000 
December 36 798,000 56 1,358,000 
Total 383 $9,329,000 449 $10,817,000 


i 1 2 
Receipts for December, 1870. 
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Concord, Estate of Ann G. Merrill, 
LAD aStevens;1.exc. $4605 a $2,496 62 


Goffstown, Cong. Society. -...-...-.. 25 40 
Hanover, E. D. Chamberlain........ 5 00 
iMamover Centre: fs... «tees steer = se 3 00 
London, late Eliza F. Stevens, per 
Over oihs MOUNG.. sat tae erie 10 00 
Manchester, Ist ch. S.8., H. Platt’s 
elassfor libsyi2chg- Aiea. sea 20 00 
Nashua, Ist Cong. Soc. 8. S...--..--. 23 62 
Olive St. church §S. S.....-....--... 45 87 
Nelson, Cong. Soc. . <<. 2 enecce- 2-2 7 25 
INGWMPOTt GO.  AOn. 0 <<< renin «nig eae 28. 97 
inindge; My and Mrs, -P.-5 <2 i002... 2 OU 
Windham, Eliza Hill...-...2)...n..% 5 00 
VERMONT. 
Berlin, Cong. church 2 50 
Pittsford (HOSE SS Seman soon erioee 14 00 
Springfield, Cong. Soc. of which L. 
N. Barnard & J. C. Loveland 
each $15 for lib’y..-.......---.-2. 117 64 
MASSACHUSSETTS. 
PNGDON AC ON St SOCus tate 2 aie nise nee 5 50 
Boston, Old South church. -.....---. 247 07 
Phillips, church. «2-22. ----c-c¢---- 89 80 
Brig Posie, Capt. Holden.......... 1 00 
Schr. Actana, Capt. Jameson...... 5 00 


Brig Novelty, Capt. Haven......--. 5 00 . 
East Bridgewater, Z. Hatch......... 


East Hampton, Isaac Clapp.--.-.-- 1 00 
Georgetown Memorial church to 

const. Rev. D. D. Marshall L. M 33 10 
Groveland: baeee- ssh. -s<eeis ele cie se 7 65 
Leverett. Cong. Soc...--------------- 8 00 
Lowell, Mrs. M. R. Page for lib’y. .- 15 00 
New Bedford, Geo. Howland for 

Dvecres serac atkins sia d-isirgcine<inl 15 00 
Newburyport, Philip H. Lunt....... 2 00 
North Bridgewater, D.Eamesforlib’y 15 00 
Peabody, Samuel Brown.-.-.--.---.- 5 00 


Pepperill Cong. Soc..-..------------- 47 30 
Salem South church of which Capt. 

J. Bartram, Joseph H. Town 

and friends each $15 for lib’y.-.. 92 78 
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South Hadley, lst Cong. church. -..-. 
South Weymouth, 2d Cong. Soc. to 

const. B. H. White L. M........ 
Taunton; Union church ...--.-.-.--- 
IWiSDRtOIos te se ec eens ts cass a 
Westboro, Miss Lucy G. Pond..-.-.-. 
Westhampton, F. Loud ........-.--- 
Westminster, Mrs. B. Wood..-.--.-- 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Westerly, W. T. Sheftield.......--.-- 
CONNECTICUT. 


PAVOn,| cs: Gr. Marshalls cs --c-tes-=- 
arrville, U. Ba Marsh” oi. 2 ...5.s0- 56 
Chnton, Mrs. Maria Griffin.......--. 
Danielsville, Westfield Cong. church 
Ellington, bal. to const. David A. 

Peels LM ee aes tek wee ee = 
Goshen, Cong. church 
Greens Farms, Cong. church .--.---- 
Greenville do. Ctipooeacees 
Guilford, 3d do. OO mene =: 
Hanover, Cong. church for lib’y.-.--- 
Hartford, Asylum Hill Cong. church 

to const. Rev. Joseph Twitchell, 

Dea. Christopher Chapman, Dea. 

James L Chapman L. M’s..-.---.- 


Jewett City, Cong. church.......-.-.. 
Milford, Plymouth church.-......--.. 
SUS ator lib Warceads Seceeaackhre cee 
1st cong. church of which $30 to 
const. Rev. Albert J. Lyman 
Meese Bee a. 5 Seca 
New Haven, Miss Chandler.........- 
Newington, Cong. church.......-.-.. 
New London Ist Cong. church....-.. 
2d do. Gow teeasks 

New Milford Cong. church. ......--. 
North Woodstock Cong. church add’ 
Norwalk, Cong. church of which Rev. 
Ss. B. S. Birsell $30 to const. 
Charles Cameron Betts L. M..... 
Norwich, 2d Cong. Soc. of which Mrs. 
H. P. Williams $30 to const, C. B. 
Farnsworth L. M................ 
Plantsville, T. Higgins .-............ 
Portland, S. S. Cong. church for lib’y 
Putnam, S. 8. Cong. church for lib’y. 
Rocky Hill, 8. 8. Cong. ch. for lib’y. 
Stratford, Gen. G. Loomis, U.S. A.. 


Westbrook, ‘a friend to “const. Capt. 


New YorRK. 


Attica, Pres. church....... efoto 
Boonsville, Bapt. church............ 
Meth. Epis. church 
iPresnChureh seen. ssccces 

Brooklyn, Memorial, Pres. church... 
Ross Street, Pres. Church.....___. 
Buffalo, Pearl Street, Meth. Epis. ch. 
Undividuala.n. ss2-tess. seek ce - 6. 
Catskill, sPres;churchik < 22S. Lk 
Chittennango, Meth. Epis. church... 
Coxsackie, Matthius Lusk........... 
Delta, lst Meth. Epis. church 
Fabina, Bap. churoh... 0... 2.205... 
Es Meth. church 


Hemlock, Bapt. church.............. 
Hoosic Falls, Mrs. P. N. Wilder 
Hudson, Pres, church. 


17 50 


32 00 
22 00 
9 21 
5 00 
1 00 
5 00 
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Huron, Pres, church..--..-.--------- 9 87 
Lenox, Mrs. B. F. Bruce, to const. 

Dwigit H. Bruce, L M...---.-.-- 30 00 
Lyndonville, Pres. chureh...-.------ 6 30 


Meth. Epis. church.... 16 07 
New York City, John Taylor John- 
t 


Broadway Tabernacle church. S. 
Missionary Soc., of which $15 for 
lib’y, from the Scattergood Circle _60 00 


Collegiate, Ref. church. 181 12 
Bae thurstonlescecesssae 5 00 
Mrs. G. B. Grinnell.....--.-------- 100 00 
Crew of Light Ship on Virginia ~ 
Shoalg.22 2-55: 2/..5/:2h asta ot ayo OO 
Capt. Samuel Bliss, schr. Lavinia 
Cll Ges eee «woe. Rae ene 5 00 
Jas. R. Hill, for library...----.---- 15 00 
Ze OWlOon ise lyse see eee 25 00 
Mrs. James M. Nichols...-.--.----- 15 00 
oh AG GLay vices ss sas en ctatctaaere 25 00 
J. H.C 25 00 
A Friend 100 00 
M. Bruen 25 00 
J. E. Bulkley 5 00 
SER SS ROS een cee 5 00 
Wan Hi. cA spinwall) eeecese see ici 50 00 
Charlesin= “albot?. obec. tee seomae 50 00 
IW HEROS ES ewe essere eee 25 00 
Wi EOWelll. .s 7 a. ceeecae cceeacee 25 00 
Alex. Van Renselear--. 2 -2<.-- -:< 25 00 
Cash 2ccd.o8 bts sot aceee eee eee 10 00 
Chas. Cs Goodhue cornie sd. ee hoes 10 00 
Oneida, 8. 8S. Pres. ch., for Library... 20 00 
Oswego, Bap. church,....-..-.-...--- 36 00 
Lutheran/chureh’)..:.{<.--sceS25epe 230 
Owego, Miss Frank S. Platt for Lib’y 2000 
Panama, Pres.:church - 2... .2.-2scnc- 10 00 
Pentield, Bap; church: 225. 222) 5.2 cee 12 78 
Meth. Episychurch: . i002. secse. ans 2 56 
Rose Valley, Pres. church.........2.: 2 63 
Sag Harbor, Geo. Barrett........- swe 400 
Saratoga, Mrs. E. H.C. Lord, add’l for 
Uibrary. sean sap ee ee eee ee 15 00 
Silver Creek, Pres. church. ._.......- 29 00 
Mrs., Mliza Lee. 28 (2 ac.cck eed ccenee 20 00 
Westernville, Meth. church......... 10 44 
Pres, Churches es oe wee 875 
NEw JERSEY. 
Bloomfield, Mrs. Sarah B. Dodd: for 
DR aN Ye ste a ismat sb eveia-eee Se ee 20 00 
East Orange, First Pres. church..... 22 28 


Metuchen, S. S. Ref’d ch., for library. 15 U0 
Newark, High st. Pres. ch , of which, 
Mrs. P A. Goble $3U. to const. Miss 


Anna Goble Hall-L. M............. 91 00 
AVION dee teas ectecisil ae ae afeles Ce 100 
Daniell Price: =. ac seen ee eee 500 
New Brunswick, 2nd Ref’d church... TL 03 
Pres; church. }. daces se Sere 6 30 
Orange, Pres. church, add’l........_- 46 00 


2ud Pres. ch., of which, $20. in part 

to const. Fredeiick A. Snow L. M., 

by his father, Geo. W. Snow.....- 100 00 
Somerville, First Ref’d. church 


Baptistichurch’< ys +. sess Sct eee ee 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, Miss Jane H. Faries,.. 400 

MINNESOTA, 
Lewiston, Conrad Stagner._........ 2 00 
$6,612 56 
CLOTHING, 

Hartford, Ct., 14 prs. Socks, from Mrs, Eli 
Gilman. : : 


New York City, Mrs. V. a pair of Socks. 
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Published by the American Seamen’s Friend Society: 


It Stings. 


“How pretty!” cried little Sam, as 
his little fat hand. grasped a bunch 
of white lilac which grew near the 
gate of his father’s mansion. The 
next moment, the child’s face grew 
red with terror; and he dashed the 
lilac to the ground, shrieking: “It 
stings, it stings!” 

What made it sting? It was a 
pught, beautiful, and sweet-smell- 

ing flower. How could it hurt the 
child’s hand? I wiil tell you. 

A jolly little bee, in search ofa 
dinner, had just pushed his nose in 
among the lilac-blossoms, and was 
sucking nectar from it most heartily 
when Sammy’s fat hand disturbed 
him. So, being vexed with the child, 
he stung him. That’s how Sammy’s 
hand came to be stung. 

Sammy’s mother washed the wound 
with hartshorn; and when the pain 
was gone, she said: “Sammy, my 
dear, let this teach you that many 
pretty things have very sharp stings.” 

Let every child take’ note of this. 
Many pretty things have very sharp 
stings. {t may save them from being 
stung if they keep this truth in mind. 

Sin often makes itself appear very 
pretty. A boy once went to a cir- 
cus because the horses were pretty 
and their riders gay; but he learnt 
to swear there ; and thus that pretty 
thing, the circus, stung him. 

Another boy once thought wine a 
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pretty thing. He drank it, and learn- 
ed to be a drunkard. Thus wine 
stung him. 

A girl once took a fusions pear 
from a basket, and ate it. 

“ Have you eaten one?” asked her 
mother. 

Fedring she should not get ano- 
ther if she said “Yes,” she said 
“No,” got another pear, and then 
felt so stung that she could not sleep 
that night. 


- 


Johnny’s Simple Prayer. 


A poor widow called her four 
little children to her, one morning, 
and said to them, ‘‘My dear ‘chil- 
dren, I can give you nothing to eat; 
there is no food in the house. I have 
worked hard for you, but I am now 
sick and cando no more. We must 
pray to God, who has said, ‘Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver you.’” 

Little Johnny, who was scarcely 
six years old, being very hungry, was 
much troubled by what his mother 
said. As he was on his way to 
school, he turned aside, and, kneel- 
ing down, prayed aloud, using words 
like these: ‘‘O God! my Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and my dear Saviour, through 
whom I may come to Thee, hear me, 
a little child, pray! Our mother has 
no bread, nor meat, nor even a po- 
tato. Do give us something, that 
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‘we and dear mother may not starve ! 
Help us, O Lord! Thou art rich, and 
good, and canst easily help us; and 
Thou hast promised to hear the cry 
of the poor and needy; so hear and 
help us, for Thy dear Son’s sake.” 

This was Johnny’s simple prayer. 
After offering it, he hurried to school. 
When he returned home, in the 
middle of the day, he found a great 
loaf of bread and a large dish of meat 
and potatoes upon the table. 

As soon ashe saw them, he clap- 
ped his hands and cried out, ‘Oh! 
good, good! did an angel bring these 
things for us?” 

“No,” said his mother, “but God 
heard you when you were praying 
this morning, on your way to school. 
A lady was near the place, where 
you could not see her; but she saw 
and heard you. Aud so she sent all 
these things. She was the angel.” 

Yes, my dear children, Jesus is 
willing to help litle boys and girls, 
and all people, so far, and in such 
way, as He sees best, when they call 
upon Him.—Rerv. Dr. NewTon. 


ees e O) 
Library Reports. 

During the month of December, 
forty libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall Street; 
seventeen new, and twenty-three re- 
fitted. The following are reported: 


No. 82.—Gone to West Indies, on 
schr. Veto. 

No. 1,342.—The Capt., says ‘‘books 
were read with good results ;” gone 
to West Indies, on brig Crescent. 

No. 1,566.—“ Books read with in- 
terest ;” gone to West Indies, on 
sehr. H. Ourtis. 

No. 1,624.—Loaned Oct. 26, 1869, 
by chaplain Crane at Norfolk, Va., 
to schr. Geo. G. Weaver, captain 
Edward Pearce, crew 12 or 15 oyster- 
men; returned Oct. 25, 1870, some- 
what damaged ; the vessel having 
shipped a, sea in a violent storm. 

The Capt. reports: “‘ The library 
has been in almost constant use dur- 
ing the oystering season. Some of 
the crew have read all the books and 
two of them seemed deeply impress- 
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ed, stopped swearing and became 
quiet and thaughtful. All the men 
were much pleased with the books 
and the general effect was most fa- 
vorable, occupying leisure hours and 


taking the place of useless and worse © 


than useless amusements.” 


No. 1,648.—Has been to various 
ports in the East Indies; books read 
and were the means of much good; 
gous to South America, on brig L. 

ell. 


No. 1,782.—“ Books read with pro- 
fit ;” gone to Barbadoes, on schr. L. 
Cochran. 


No. 1,804.—“ Books were all read 
with interest and did much good;” 
gone to New Orleans, on schr. H. A. 
Hoyt. 


No. 1,828.—‘‘ Books read and ap- 
preciated ;” gone to Demerara, on 
brig UM. Day. 

No. 2,080.—“ Done much good ;” 


gone to Beaufort, on schr. H. Mid- 
dleton. 


No. 2,304.—Returned from a voy- 
age to the Pacific; ‘‘ books read with 
interest;” gone to Galveston, on schr. 
H. Baker. 

No. 2,379.—Refitted and reship- 
ped; gone to Buenos Ayres, on bark 
Eaglet. 

No. 2,380.—‘‘Books were beneficial 
to all;” gone to Para, on schr. M. 
Burdett. 

No. 2,415.—“ Books read, and all 
hands benefitted; gone to Europe, on 
schr. Edith. 

No. 2,439.—“ Books much prized;” 
gone to sea, on schr. W. Jones. 


No. 2,624.—“ Has been useful to 


all ;” gone to West Indies, on schr. — 


Tris. \ae 
No. 2,704.—Captain and Crew ex- 


press their thanks for the use of | 


Library ; gone to West Indies, on 
schr. Nile. 


No. 2,851.—“‘ Books were a benefit 
to all ;” gone to Matanzas, on brig O. 
Eddy. 

No. 2,947.—Has been a voyage to 
San Francisco; ‘ books read with 
interest ; gone to Havana, on brig O. 
M. Goodrich, 
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No. 3,145.--“ Books read and ap- 
preciated ;” gone to Rio Grande, on 
brig H. H. Seavy. 


No. 3,155.— Read with interest ;” 
gone to Rio, on brig J. Shay. 

_ No. 3,158.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco and Callao; ‘books read with 
interest ;” gone to Cuba, on bark 
Jane Adaline. ; 

- No. 3,184.—“ Books were useful 
‘and did good ;” gone to St. Thomas, 
on brig C. P. Gibbs. 

No. 3,256.—Read by different crews 
with professedly good results ; gone 
to Rio Janeiro, on brig Oacique. 


No. 3,140.—Received on board at 
San Francisco, exchanged with ship 
Ontario, Capt. Mitchel. 


‘The more experience I have in 
regard to your most valuable and in- 
_ structive Loan Libraries, the more 
I like them. I think they are the 
best selection of books in regard to 
historical and religious matter that 
_ could be made for the benefit of sea- 
men. My experience so far has taught 
me that when sailors commence read- 
ing the books, an appetite is created 
and they generally go through the 
library, and I have known some of 
the books to have been read over 
and over again. 
- The above No. has been on board 
my ship since leaving San Francisco 
| last February, and I can truly and 
am most happy to say through its in- 
| fluence it has been the means of 
doing a great deal of good, and I 
| offer my sincere thanks to your so- 
ciety for putting a library on board 
| my ship. 
I hope I may never make a voyage 
_ without one. 
May God bless your noble under- 
taking. 
Respectfully, J.G. BAKER. 
Master. ship Asa Eldridge. 


No. 1,655.—Books read with good 
results; gone to Buenos Ayres on 
| brig Aurora. 

No. 1,946.—Has been to the East 
| Indies; books much prized; gone 
| to Charleston on schr. Nellie. 

No. 2,232.—Returned from South 
America ; read with interest, gone to 
Pernambuco, on brig Sea Bird. 
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No. 2,243.—Has been several voy- 
ages; gone to Marseilles, on brig 
Roslyn. 


No. 2,297:—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco; books read with profit; gone 
to Gibraltar, on brig Lavinia. 


No. 2,305.—Returned from several 
voyages; gone to Nassau, on brig 


- I. Le Ray. 


No. 2,384.—Has been a voyage to 
the Pacific; gone to Pernambuco, on 
bark Evelyn. 


No. 2,702.—Returned in good or- 
der; gone to Cuba, on schr. HL. B. 
Coffin. 


No. 3,332.— Books all read with 
profit ;” gone to Malaga, on brig 
Ennis. 


————+¢¢-—____ 


Sawdust Saved. 


Mahogany tables are not made of 
solid mahogany; nor are rosewood 
bureaus made of solid rosewood. 
They are veneered; that is, thin 
slices of rosewood or mahogany are 
glued on common wood. A few 
years ago they sawed a stick of rose- 
wood or mahogany into strips for 
veneering. Of course, a good deal 
of the valuable wood was lost in- 
sawdust ; as much as half of it was 
wasted. But a machine has been 
invented which does away with the 
saw in this work. It shaves instead 
of saws; and by shaving off. the 
slices nothing is lost, and the saving 
on a log of rosewood is said to amount 
to not less, in some cases, than six 
hundred dollars. 

I dare say you would have said, 
“What is the need of caring about a 
little sawdust? the waste is not 
much.” Waste counts up. Here 
was six hundred dollars’ worth 
wasted or saved. Yes, children, 
waste counts up—waste minutes, 
waste opportunities, waste words, 
waste pennies, they count up. A 
person is a great loser by them; and 
it makes all the difference in the 
world as to what his character is 
worth, whether he has wasted or 
saved the sawdust of his life—frit- 
tered away or used in little advan- 
tages and smaller means. 


Hymn. , 


Did Jesus from the skies conve down 
And lay aside the starry crown, 
His glorious head adorns, 
For such unworthy one as I, 
To suffer on the cross and die 
Beneath a crown of thorns? 


His love that never knew a bound, 

Whose depth nor height could e’er be found, 
Redemption must devise ; 

No blood on Jewish altars poured, 

No mines with golden treasures stored, 
Could be the sacrifice. 


Thy blood, dear Saviour, Thine alone, 
Must for the sins of man atone, 
And save our fallen race; 
My faith would lay her hand in Thine, 
Aud trust Thy grace and power divine, 
Thy perfect righteousness. 


(ll sing Redemption’s wondrous song, 
And the sweet notes I love prolong,— 
Through all the years to come, 
While on this side my breath shall last, 
And when my feet have Jordan passed, 
In my eternal home. 
C. BE. F. 
et 0 - 


No Atom Lost. 


Philosophers tell us that since God 
first spake the world into existence, 
no particle of matter has ever been 
lost. The atoms are constantly 
changing in form, combining with 
others in myriads of new shapes, but 
the same atoms still. 

A furious storm broke over a 
mountain’s brow, loosing its rocks 
and sending down its foaming tor- 
rents into the valleys. Anatom rent 
from its brow was borne by the 
thundering cataract down to the 
peaceful valley below. Lodged on 
the bank it rested a breathing space, 
and- when the sun smiled again, it 
was absorbed by the little rootlets of 
grass, and became a part of a waving 
blade. A mountain goat came to the 
stream to drink, and cropping the 
grass, our atom became a part of his 
bounding muscles. In his turn he 
became the food of man, and the little 
atom shone once more in a beautiful 
tress of golden hair upon the brow 
of a fair maiden. Severed at length 
and sold to buy bread, it journeyed 
far into lands beyond the sea. In 
plaiting his shining braids the hair- 
dresser let fall the single hair in 
which the atom still existed, and it 
was once more mixed with its kin- 
dred dust. Turned by the action of 
fire into ashes, it was sprinkled over 
a beautiful flower- garden, where it 
soon found a resting place in the 
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velvet petal of a fragrant rose. 
Changed at length into its scarlet 
seed-berry, a bird of the air bore it 
away, and it became part of his soar- 
ing wings. The feather dropped to 
earth once more crumbled in time to 
dust, only to be taken up In new 
forms of animal and vegetable life. _ 

Oh, what wonders these atoms 
could tell, which have thus been 
roaming on, ever since God planted 
the garden of Eden! Into what new 
and wondrous forms have the atoms 
of Adam’s frame been wrought! 

And children, good and bad words 
arejustas enduring. Theirinfluence 


passes on in just as wonderful a way, 


long after the words are forgotten, 
and the lips that spoke them are 
hushed in death. Oh, should you 
not be careful of the words you speak 
and the very looks you bear, when 
you remember that they are going ~ 
on before you, away on to the judg- — 
ment ?—Child’s Paper. 

—_+-0-—______- 

Power of Kindness. 

A poor woman used to give an el- 
ephant, who often passed her stall in 
the market, a handful of greens, of | 
which he was very fond. One day he 
was in a great fury, and broke away 
from his keeper, and came raging 
down the market-place. Every one | 
fled, and in her haste the market- | 
woman forgot her little child. But. 
the furious elephant instead of | 
trampling it to death, picked it up| 
tenderly and laid it on one side ina 
place of safety. Do you think she 
was sorry she gave him his handful | 
of greens as he went by? No. We. 
sometimes profit by a kind action 
when we least expect it. / 


Terms of the Life Boat. bil 


THE Lire-Boar is published for the purpose of | 
diffusing information and awakening an interest | 
more especially among the young, in the moral | 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also | 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general | 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School, 
who will send us $20 for a Loan Library, s' 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year 
with postage prepaid. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 

HARMON LOOMIS, D. D. > 

8. H. HALL, D. D. wor Cor. Sec’e. 
Mn. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 

OFFIOERS (i WALL STREET, New York. 


AND 13 Cornhill, Boston, Rey. 8. W. HANK 8. 
ADDRESS oN Haven, Ct., Rev. H. BEEBE. 


uffalo, N. ¥., Rry ALBERT BIGELow. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS, 


oF pee of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or asum which in addition to a previous payment makes 


One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST.» 


i give and bequeath to Tux American SEAMEN’s Frrenp Society, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——,, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 


of the said Society. 


Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other. 


SHIPS? 


LIBRARIES, 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-st., New York and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languges may be had either at the office, or 
at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely, and 
secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 8 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ 


LOCATION. 


190 Mherry street.....ccceccrsee 
153 ‘thompson street, (colored) . 
| Boston, 99 Purchase strect.....scsseccecrecs 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street...... 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets.... 
RIBABLESTON, B.C. ccemcciseconisasie=seesence 
PPRTOBELE, ANB. cccnuevecacenccucccsaccocccecs 
RAN FRANCISCO, Cal... ccccocsccvccccoescsce 
BLONOLULUs Bcd vecccswcccecscoeuccoccocsecee 


New Yor, 
“ 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
334 & 336 Pearl street....ccccece PIivatCesiccecccssccccccccscns 

O sevvcveccccccccesecoee Leter Oberg. 

G. F. Thompson. 
.. Christ. Bowman. 


NEw YorRK, 338 Pearl street... .cccccoecerees 
“ 
s 91 Market street....-ccsescscoee 
ss 4 Catharine Lane, (colored)..... 
is 45 Oliver street...csccescccceece 


se 39 do piacisiealsis\nsie[a\sieie/e 
- Boston, North Square, ‘‘ Mariners’ House’’.. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.. 


BaLtTiImoreE, 65 Thames street.....seccsseces 


HOMES. 


ESTABLISHED BY 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society.... Fr 
“ “ “ce 


Boston ss ss 
Penn. se sé 


“cs as “ce 


eee eereoerwccerooscees 


KEEPERS. 


ed’k Alexander. 
P. Powell. 
eee. Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
eee. Capt. J. T. Robinson, 
Wilm. Sea. Friend Society... Capt.W. J. Penton. 
Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society... Henry Parsons. 

ss Ch «« ... James F. Stewarf. 
... Mrs. Crabbe. 


Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. S..4....+. David Ilsley. 
Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY 

New York, Catharine, cor. Madison st...... New York Port Society ....+. 
P iB cor. Water and Dover sts......-. Mission “ ees 
ES 27 Greenwich street ...ececcrcee ose panes eoccce 

se foot of Pike street, E. R....-... Episcopal Miss. Society ...... 

ac foot of Hubert street, N. R.-.-. st ae ooeeoe 

ss Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. ec ss morte ats 

st Swedish & English, pier 11,N.R. Methodist .....ccccccccesrece 

Y Oliver, cor. Henry st.......cces Baptist... .cccccccccccccccees 

aS cor. Henry and Market sts...,.. Sea and Land, Presbyterian.. 


Brook yn, § President street....ssereeecoce 


PSUREALO Lp wcciccccisadees svecccccsesiogve 
ALBANY, Montgomery street....scecceoavece 


Boston, cor. Salem & .N. Bennet streets....- 


ss North Square...cccrcccrccccces 

ae cor. Commercial & Lewis sts.. 

oe Richmond street.....cc-cce+ee 

PortTLanD, Mz. Fore st. near new Oustom House 
Provipencn, R.I,, 52 Wickenden street... 

BNEW. BEDFORD) ocscccuceccsccccccsvccccccoos 

Pui sDELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.... 
" cor. Shippen & Penn sts..... 

oe Catharine street ...sececcees 

= Oburch st, above Navy Yard. 

BALtrmorE, cor. Alice and Anna st ..cc-cee 

| <6 cor. Light and Lee stss....+ce 

EERO BBOLKs cious covsdccsevecicoscoseeecvese 

Cuar.eston, Church, near Water street...0+ 

DEVANNAH s cccccovasecsviccwcisccowaveccsccce 

_ Mosire, Ohurch street, near Water.....e000 

) NEW ORLEANS. ccovcccscccccccccccccsccccees 


Am. Sea. Friend Society... { 


POC CTOH eres erooeescessestees 


Mothodiahescssticssacceacese 
Boston Sea.Friend Society... 


Boston Port Society....+.« { 


Baptist Bethel Society ... 
EplsCOpalee sc ccncccscsccsces 
Portland Sea, Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
Wew Bedford Port Society.... 
Presbyterian, cacesssccecsence 
Methodist ..csssscccccccecsee 
Episcopal ceescssseisesccvees 
Baptistrssuivescciensp ceicieks 00 
Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. 
Baltimore, S. B 


ee eesececsiose 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society ... . 
e 


66 
66 66 6 
“ce “ “cc 


ev. E. D. Murphy. 
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ee 
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“ 
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sé 
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“é 
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MINISTERS. 


B. F. Millard. 

R. W. Lewis. 

H, F. Roberts. 
Robt. J. Walker. 
0. G. Hedstrom. 
J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Edward Hopper, 
E. O. Bates. 

O. Helland. 

H. Peck. 

John Miles. 

J M.H, Dow. 

E. T. Taylor. 

Geo. 8. Noyes. 

H. A. Cooke. 

J. P. Robinson. 

F. Southworth. 

QO. M. Winchester. 
J. D. Butler. 

H. Emerson, D.D. 
G.W. McLaughlin. 
W. 3B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
R. R. Murphy. 

E. N. Crane. 

Wm. B. Yates, 
Richard Webb. 

L. H. Pease. 


uerican Seanews (FRIEND SocIETY. | 


80 WALL STREET, New York, 


Organized, May, 1828—Inconporated, Apyil, 1833, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esg., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 


Rev. HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., Cor. See’y. SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
“ SH. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec’y. &d Hd. Mag.| L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


= 4B a 

OxsxEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS, PERU, CHILI, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
New Brunswick, &c., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. : 


2.—The monthly publication of the Saror’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’s FRIEND,’ designed to 


collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 


SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among | 


seamen and others. The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN. LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and — 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle 
-the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library ; 
is informed, if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, ts over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men, Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 
of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,0U0 American vessels remain to be supplied. = 


4,—The establishment of SAILoRs’ Homers, READING Rooms, SAVING’s BAN istri 
0 NG KS, th - 
tion of BIBLES, TRACTS, &c. 4 ; » the eee 


The Saitors’ Hog, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the directi 
Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has Per simonared 75,000 ae ore 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 


The Society also aids the Home ror CoLorep Saitors, an excellent instituti 

} OME 8, stitution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. Powe tt, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 
auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Bosron, PHILADELPHIA, PoRTLAND, NEW ORLEANS, SAN 
Francisco, and HONOLULU, S. I. : 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Li 
ry_to sea, in the name of the donor, Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; One Hundesa doings 
: ae Dipptee ere Sains ae s, whenasked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, who 

ake a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members a: i 
eC tir ete i rs and Directors, upon an ennual 


